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if THOU WERT FALSE. 





BY A. L. 8. 





If thou wert false to ine, what could | do?t— 
if thou wert false to me, what could I say? 
Could Il look up and face the light of day— 

Thou faithless and I true? 


ot dare to speak a word of blame, 
my beart the grief would lie and 
nche; 
Caluiness withou®, my lips could never take 
The music of thy name. 


I could pn 


But in 


fhe pain would choke me if i tried to weep— 
The stifled sorrow would lay waste within; 
Tears might relieve, but tears I night not 
win— 
Rest, but could not sleep. 


uld be neither tears, por peace, nor 

rest, 

Till | forgave as | would be forgiven; 

Then might the bonds of frozen grief be 
risen, 

And sobbings ease my breast. 


Theve 


It thou wert false to me while I was true, 
] would remember rather than forget— 
Loving thee still with that uncancelled debt 
of love for ever due, 


S0) NEARLY LOST. 


GIRL,” 
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CHAPTER III. 

MVHERE was a flush of excitement on 
| Diana’s cheeks the next morning as 

she fastened her cloak preparatory 
to setting off to her appointment. Anne 
stood looking at her, with a clothes brush 
in ber hand, with which she was going to 
give her young lady the finishing touches 
when she was ready, 

“IT hope he will not think I look very 
young by daylight,’’ Miss Terry said, in- 
*pecting berself rather anxiously. ‘Even 
if he does, be can’t change his mind now, 
do you think so ?”’ 

“Oh, no,’?’ Anne observed comfortingly. 
“He's a deal too nice a young man for that. 
Look atthe way he took that tray out of 
my hard! There, you might have knock- 
6d me down with a feather, I was that sur- 
prised. He wouldn’t be up to any mean 
tricks, I’ll go bail.” 

‘Heis an American,” Diana remarked, 
“al least, his parents were Enylish, but he 
calls bimself a naturalised American, and 
seems proud of it.” 

“You don’t think he’s got anything to 
do 
mixéd up with dynamite and such like, 
do you?” Anne asked, anxiously. 

“No,” Diana laughed. 
answer for him as far as that goes.”’ 

She knitted ber brow as she rode along 
in (hé omnibus, thinking over the knotty 
‘uestion of how she ought to behave to 
her 6m ployer, 

‘I shall have to see a good deal of him, 
sol must take care not to get too friend- 
ly,” she told herself. 

“Ifthe bas rich friends, they would be 
sure to think it very presumptuous of me 
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with them as have got themselves so | 


“T think I coald | 
| being one of the best specimens of the art 





I a 


voice echoed strangely insough the great 
empty hall. “I was equally as eager to be 
here as you. You can’t think how de- 
lightfal it is to me to be really at work. I 
hope you have not repented of your hav- 
ing given anyoue with so little practical 
experience as 1 such a large piece of 
work,” 

“I believe in beginners,’”’ the young 
man said seriously. “If a man is worth 
anything at all, and he gets a good chance 
at the first set off, he will do his level best. 
And I suppose the same rule will apply 
toa woman,” 

Somehow the girl could not answer for 
amoment. Itseemed so delightful of him 
to have so much confidence in her that it 
almost took her breath away. They went 
all over the house, and measured and con- 
sulted, and decided, and re-decided, caus- 
ing the time to pass swiftly. 

‘*You have never asked me for the pho- 
tugraph,” the young man reminded Diana 
at last, with some little reproach in his 
tone. ‘I suppose you forgot all about it?’ 

“On, no, I didn’t’? Diana replied. ‘But 
I was waiting for you to speak of it first. 
May I see it now ?”’ 

Mr. Carr drew a small morocco case 
from his pocket with a little awkward air 


which was at once shy and proud. While | 


she opened it, he wandered away and 
stared out of the window, and yet Diana 
knew instinctively that every glance of 
his was on thealert for expression on her 
face. 

He had turned away that he might not 
watch ber, and yet she felt somehow as if 
he were actually beside her as she gazed 
down at the little picture in ber hand. 
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must have fairly tired you out. Do come, 
and let me get you something.”’ 

But Missa Terry declined with a little | 
laugh at the thought of her lunching, es- | 
pecially with clients of the male sex. 

“A pretty thing that would be!’’ she 
said to herself. But tohim shw only re 
peated thatshe must get back or Anne 
would be nervous, 

Mr. Carr insisted on putting her into a | 
hansom, however,and she leaned back in it | 
feeling rather tired after the morning’s | 
work, but well satisfied that she was on 
the road to fortune, 

Mr. Irwine came in later in the day and 
took ber to one or two firma, by whom he 
was known | ersonally, as being capable 
of carrying out any ideas that might be 
suggested. They had another cab, and 
Diana's tongue rattled on as fast as the 
horse’s feetas she spoke of allshe had 
done and meant to do, Mr. Irwine nodded 
and chuckled as she told him. 

‘“Iv’sa pity he is engaged, isn’t it?’ he 
ventured to remark, when the girl was 
rather loudin praise of her first client. 
‘Such nice young fellows are rare, let me 
tell you. 1 should not mind seeing my 
little girl safely tied up toone, She could 
decorate him afterwards—design him orig- 
inal collars and ties, dress him as a Turk 
one day and as a courtier of King Charles 
the Second the next. How would that 
do, eh ?’”’ 

But Diana looked atthe speaker almost | 
scorntully. 

“Ifever I marry, it shall be toa man, | 
not a puppet; and he must be in love with | 
mé, not with a woman to whom I can’t 


| hold # candle for good looks or anything | 


It was a charming face Diana gavea 
| gaged to the young lady, for I can talk to 


short sigh as she noticed the perfect con- 
tour and regularity of the features. 

She appreciated the beauty that had been 
denied to her. It was no wonder that she 
for a moment contrasted herself unfavor- 
ably with the presentment of the girl be- 
fore her. 

‘‘Well?” asked Mr. Carr, turning round 
sharply. He had waited as long as he 
could. 

“She is lovely !’’ Diana declared, looking 
up athim with truthful eyes. ‘1 don’t 
wonder you are in love with her. If 1 was 
a man, I should be too.’’ 

“It’s very good of you to speak so en- 
thusiastically,’’ he said gratefully. ‘I 
was sure from the first moment I saw you 
that you would tike her. What do you 
think she would be likely to fancy now if 


| she had a house arranged entirely accord. 


ing to herown taste? Can you imagine 


| from that picture, do you think ?”’ 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Diana gianced at the portrait again. The 
girl was evidently handsome, and ber 
dress was perfect, the photograph itself 


that she had ever seen. 
“She is accustomed to beautiful sur- 
roundings,” Diana replied slowly, ‘‘and 


| would evidently look upon them as her 


right. She will not be easily pleased, I | 


think, and yet I believe I could satisfy 


| her.”’ 


—though I don’t believe such an idea | 


would cross his mind for a minute.” 

But, when she reached the house at last, 
al 6xactly two minutes to ten, and found 
Mr. Carr waiting expectantly on the dusty 
“'eps, there was something in his ex pres- 


“on that, in spite of all ber resolution, 

‘Urned her intended chiliy bow intoa 
naLy handshake, 

* very good of you to be so punc- 

6 remarked | have been bilan 


“That room which we were talking of as 


being fitted for the lady of the house, how | 


would yon do that, for instance?” Mr. 


Carr inquired eagerly. 

Diana took out ber pencil and made lit- 
tle drawings; she had always been clever 
at expressing her ideas inthis fashion. 
Mr. Carr looked, listened,and assented. All 
at once the sound of achurch clock strik- 
ing two startled them both. 


“T bad no idea it was so late!’’ Diana ex- 
claimed. ‘I must go back atonce. Anne 
Ww be quite frightened 

a ow me take you t ave = 
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| bio just as easily and 


else. No—I am very glad Mr, Carr is en- | 


pleasantly as if bo 
were already married. I know that he 
never concerns himself about me atall 
except as the person who is to make the 
house habitable for his fiancee.’’ 

“IT wonder if she loves him?’ 
Irwine speculated, 

“Of course she does!’’ Diana answered 
promptly. “I think heis just the sort of 
man who would be almost irresistible if 
he were in love with one, though, it is not 
with me, I am quite well, thank you.”’ 

“Quite sure?’ demanded the old gen- 
tleman. 

Miss Terry nodded emphatically, as she 
said— 

“Quite !”’ 

‘‘Well, now that point is satisfactorily 
settled, we may as well go into Hazie- 
wood’s and havea talk with him about 
the work you have before you,’’ Mr. 
Irwine continued. ‘You don’t seem to 
have observed it, but we have been stand- 
ingin frontof his door for the past five 
minutes,’’ 

Diana blused, 
faint laugh. 

‘*] shall not become so deeply interested 
in my clients when I havea few more,”’ 
she observed, jumping out of the vehicle. 

“That, my dear, entirely depends on 
their age and sex,’’ Mr, Irwine rejoined, 


Mr. 


although she gave a 


| as he paid the cabman his fare. 


During the next few weeks Miss Terry 
was up to her eyesin business. She de 
lighted in that, however, for it was a great 
pleasure to her to wake in the morn 
ing with the feeling that there was some 
thing that she was absolutely bound to do 
before she went to bed again. Besides 
that, it was a work of necessity, if only to 
keep Anne and herself in bread and but 
ter. 

One of the pleasantest things that hap- 
pened during the time was the arrival of 
large hamper from Willowmere, sent 
a int Mar rie. wi ey ent feare t Poy 
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notin a position to get themselves such 
luxuries as new-laid eggs, country butter, 
cream, winter pears, or plump young rab- 
bits, 

Diana was overjoyed at the receipt of 
the good things as she drew out one en 
closure after another. 

‘It’s so kind and good, but ridiculous of 
her!” she toid Anne again and again. ‘1 
don’t know how sbe expects you and me 
to eatso many eggs before they go bad; 
and what on earth are weto do with tle 
cream and butter ?’’ 

But the old woman found nothing come 
amiss or superfluous She piled her kitchen 
table with the good things, and positively 
sat down and fondled the rabbits quite 
sentimentally, 

“The poor little dears was running about 
inthe green fields only yesterday,’’ she 
sighed. Then she glanced out at the un- 
lovely wall that bounded the view trom 
her window and lowered her eyes guiltily. 

‘Would you liketo yo back?’ Diana 
whispered, “Of course I should miss you 
dreadfully, but ] could get on, I dare say. 
1 think it is #0 selfish of me sometimes to 
keep you here.”’ 

“Til sit it out,’’ Anne answered, with as 
much determination as though preparing 
herself to endure a particularly trying 
and wearisome sermon, “Some day | dare 
say Weshall both go back to sea the old 
place, and sometimes |’m fane wishing for 
it. But I'll stay here as long as you do, 


| But I'll cook one of these bunnies for our 


dinner,” she concluded, with sudden de 
termination. 

That prospect seemed to give her so 
mnuch pleasure that she forgot the charms 
of the country in contemplating those of 
the rabbits. Were there ever any rabbits 
that were so plump and altogether so de 
sirable as those that ran wild near Willow- 
mere? Old Anne thought not. 





CHAPTER IV. 

‘ SHALL be both glad and sorry when 
my tusk is finished,’’ Diana said 
she was speaking of the house at 

Queen’s Gate. “It has been a great rource 


of interest to me. | have put all the 
thought and care] could into my work, 
and! think it looks charming.’ She gave 


ashortsigh. ‘I shall quite grudge giving 
itup to Miss Wallace—though 1 dare say 


she will not think balf #0 much of itas! 
do. It willbe justa house to her, and 
that is all. Itis my——’’ She paused to 
find an expression. 

“Your baby,” suggested Mr. Irwine 
with bis usual little chuckle—‘your great 
four-cornered, newly-decorated baby! 


That's what itis. And you are afraid the 
other woman may not be «bie to appre- 
ciate all ite wonderful points. She won't 
of course, What woman—or man, for that 
matter—-cares #0 much for # thing that 
comes to her ready-made as she does for 
herown handiwork? Itis not to be ex- 
pected. Let ua hope thatshe will take 
up by enthusiasm to its master whet she 
lacks in appreciation of the house, D> you 
806 as uch Of the young man as @ver, by 
the way?’ 

“Qo, I think so!’ Diana answered in- 
differently. “Heis generally at (jacen's 
Gate some time in theday. He ‘s very 
much pleased with the way! have doue 
What we call ‘her’ rooin. It is #0 pretty; | 
should like to show it to you before | give 
up the keys”’ 


“Yoea—I must see t,"’ observed Mr 
Irwine, ‘ll am interested in that tapestry 
room of yours. I| shail be very disap 
p jinted in you if it * not done weil, a 

| Wae a wreat { atternit 


thoug! 
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while. itimsuch a wonderful experience 
forme togo tothetheatre that! would 
rather think about that. Let me see—! 
must be getting ready very soon.”’ 

‘Take plenty of time,’’ the old yentie 
mman told her—‘‘plenty of Ume, Take as 
much pains with your own appearance to 
night, my dear, for my sake, asif you 
were decorating somebody else. You 
must remember that 
does not come often into an old man's life 
to take a young and pretty gir! to a theatre. 
I should like to be envied once more. I 
have almost forgotten how that feels | 
want the young fellows to stare at me as ! 


it is a treat which | 


hand you to your piace, and say two one) 


another, ‘What a lucky old beggar!’ or 


make some other remark of the sort that | 


haa come in since ‘lucky beggar’ went out. 
My slang is quite out of date, | fear.’ 

“I shall not quarrel with you for that,” 
Diana replied, smiling, as she rose. “! 
dislike slang, and | would much rather go 
anywhere with an old fellow, aw you like 
to call yourself, than with an——”’ 

“Young American, for instance,’ 
Irwine ventured to interpose, “You are 
quite right there, my dear. | myself, have 
always thought the Yankee race singular- 
ly lacking in all that chivalrous courtesy 


| 


“Won't you come in? Is it too late, 
really? Then good night, and thank you 
for a delightfa! evening !’’ 

The words uttered were quiet, correct, 
and conventional, but there was no ring 
of pleasure in them; and the gir! went up 
the stepa wearily into the house. 

Mr. Irwine sighed as he looked after her. 

“Poor little thing!’ he said to himeaelf, 
and then directly afterwards, ‘Poor dear 
littie soul! She has had adelightful even- 
ing, I'll be bound!" And then suddenly 
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he shook bis fist vigorously, to the intense | 


amezement of a policeman who wasstand- 
ing watching from the opposite corner. 

“I wonder if a naturalised American's 
head is very bard to break ?’’ the foolish, 
tender-hearted old fellow muttered. He 
felt anything but amiably disposed just 
then as he thought of Mr. Edgar Y. Carr. 

. . * * . * 

The house was finished. Mr. Irwine, 
Diana, and its proprietor had just com- 
pleted their inspection of the premises, 


| and they looked into one another's faces 


Mr. | 


which isso right and #0 proper when paid | 


by nan to woman.”’ 
“That is just because you know nothing 


about it!’ Diana retorted sharply. ‘The 
only Aterican I know well is really an 
Englishman—by blood, | mean'’—as Mr. 


Irwine amiled. ‘But with all 
alry you never offered to carry the tray for 
old Anne, Did you ?’’ 

‘| must confess I never did,'’ Mr, lrwine 
adinitted, 

“I think,” Diana continued, severely, 
‘that Americans are really more civil than 
Knoglishmen, because it seems to me they 
pay respect to ihe woman herself, and not 
to the gown she may happen to wear,’’ 

“You are talking treason, and nonsense 
besides; and you koow it,” the old gentse 
nan asserted. ‘But, if you will only al- 
low me to get to the theatre in time, I will 
forgive you.” 


your chiv- 


The tirst act of the play Was over. 

“Well, are enjoying yoursell ?"’ 
Diana's escort asked her; but she did not 
give bim her usual ready attention. On 
the contrary, she did not seem even to 
hear him. 

His eyes followed the direction of hers, 
which were fixed upon one of the stage 
boxes, Her breath was coming quickly. 
Evidently what she saw interested her un 
usctally. 

Mr. Irwine put bis gold-rinimied 
glasses, and, when he could see the occu 
pants of the box distinctly, he found they 
were two ladies and two men. One lady 
waselderly, the other quite a girl; but 
both men were young. (ne of them was 
handsome and of singularly muscular 
build, 

His face was browned, as if frou 
oft-door life, and) bis bair and moustache 
were fair. The other was older, sliusmerc, 
darker, and to bim the girl was talking. 
Mr. Irwine saw ala glance that 
quite pretty. But he took 
Klances to discover in 
charm lay. 

‘Features and coloring perfect,’’ 
half aloud; and Diana beard him. 

“Y es—ien’t she beautiful ?"’ 
but without enthusiasm, 

Mr, Irwine dropped 
had seen all he cared 
quite well, before 


you 


an oul 


she WAS 
inany 
what ber unusual 


more 


he said 
she queried, 


his pince-nez lie 
He knew 
Diana told bim, that 
that was the young American who was 
standing, looking « iittle bored, in the 
corner of the box, and that the pretty gir! 
was the wonderful Miss Wallace, of whom 
Diana bad spoken from time to time, 
After that he gave bimself up to the en- 
joyment of the play like an old stage-goer, 
He knew that Diana's eyos rested fre- 
quently upon the scene thal was passing 
in the box; he noticéd her change color 
when the beautiful girl turned to speak to 
her hitherto silent admirer, and he heard 
Diana draw a deep breath. But Mr, Irwine 
took care not to look to discover the rea- 
gon. If he had, he would have seen that 
a flower from the girl’s bouquet had been 
transferred to the other man’s button-hole. 
‘Flirt!’ exclaimed Diana, under her 
breaih, biting her lip till the pain woke 
her to the sense of what she was doing, 
‘sb ?”’ 


to #86@. 


inquired Mr. Irwine absently. 


‘Its a very pretty play, isn’t it?’ Miss 
Terry inquired evasively and he a 
swered 

“Oh, very 

' aba " 
rw 
aA 
Wie : 
a | 


| And then the mouse must be a very 


and smiled in silent delight and satislac- 
tion. Mr, Carr spoke first. 

“It's all your doing, Miss Terry! The 
four walls are just like any other four 
walls, as far as they go; but you have been 
#0 painstaking, and are really gilted with 
such excellent taste—isn’t she?’’—appeal- 
ing Mr. Irwine—“‘that you have con- 
verted the place into a Paradise.’ 

‘Quite so!’ Mr, Irwine agreed 
emphatic nod. “A Paradise all 
Kva—and the serpent !”’ 

“Oh, hush!’ Diana cried, with a 
that was slightly nervous, ‘1 
anything worse in a house than a mouse. 
nice, 
be worthy 
the 


lo 


with 
ready tor 


an 


ln~ughb 


can't hear 


one, and quite uncommon, to 
to nibble anything that is kept in 
eprner cupboards 1 designed,” 
“There is something for him to nibble 
Mr. Carr said, with a boyish look of 
“You would 
with though I 
So 


now,’ 
triumph 
luncheon 


to 
asked you 
will 
me, Look at the 
cakes— you wouldn’t have them spoilt, or 
wasted, left there to encourage mice, 
would you ?” 

“Certainly not!’ Diana answered, look- 
ing al the preparations for afternoon tea. 
“Wo will both have tea with you by way 
of a house-warming.”’ 

How delighted the young fellow seemed 
to do the honors, How well he made the 
toa, and how nicely he waited on them 
both himself, 

Hiow eager he was that they should both 
try at least haifa dozen sorts of cake, and 
how he laughed and talked like a school- 
boy all the time. Even Mr. Irwine’s for- 
mer prejudice against him began to leave 
him rapidly. 

tle no longer 


never come 
Ine, 
and 


lo 


over over again, now you 


lave take tea with 


oh. 


wondered at Diana's pen- 
chant for naturalised Americans, 

“Tau glad that the house is ready at 
last,’’ Mr. Carr said, when at last the re- 
flection which bad been prolonged through 
his otforts far beyond the usual time of 
afternoon té6a was Over, 

“It seemed avery long time about, | 
thought, while the work was proceeding, 
but now the time seems to bave literally 
flown, And my occupation will be gone. 
W hat shall I do with myself when there is 
no longer any one to consult about sage 


greens and tea-rose tints, and soon? It 
will be very dull for me,’’ 

Diana laughed. 

“It is absolutely of no use your seeking 


our pity, for neither ot has the least 
counpassion to spare for you. But I dare 
say you will find that, though one occu 
pation may bave gone, it will be followed 
by another very soon,.”’ 

She looked archly mysterious as she 
ullered this, aud the young man positively 
blushed. 

“Still | au: sorry our pleasant work to- 
gether is tinished,’’ he insisted. 

Mr. Irwine had promised himself that he 
would keep all approach to sentiment in 
the background that afternoon, 80 he rose 
atthis juncture and looked out at the 
weatber, 

“IT think, Diana, ny dear, that itis going 
to be an unpleasant e@vening,’’ he remark- 
6d, alter careful scrutiny up and down the 
street. 

“Perhaps, if you are quite ready, we had 
better be going.”’ 

Miss Terry having expressed herself as 
being prepared, there was a little ceremo- 
ny of thanks and leave-taking at the door, 


us 


much more #o than usual, She made 
little jokes and even one or two puns, &@ 
misdemeanor of which, in ordinary Cir- 
cumstances, she would never have been 
guilty. 

But Mr. Irwine was compasionate and 
ignored her temporary fit of abandon. 

“Poor little soul! She is really not re- 
sponsible just now,” he said to himself. 

He went into the house with Miss Terry 
for the purpose of inquiring what she was 
likely to undertake next. 

“J don’t know,” replied the girl. ‘‘There 
is old Lady Waterbridge’s drawing-room. 
And the De Stuccos have asked me to send 
them an estimate for their hall and stair- 
case; but I don’t feel as if I should take 
much interest in doing patcby work like 
that just yet. Having a big house to try 
my ’prentice hand on has spoilt me,’’ she 
added, with a slight amile, 

“You have made a good thing out of it, 
though,” Mr. Irwine said, rubbing his 
bands as he held them out to the blaze, 
“How much have you left tor yourself 
after all expenses are paid ?”’ 

“Mr, Carr was very generous and—and 
extravagent,” Diana answered, with a 
blush, “I think I have made a little over 
five hundred pounds altogether.” 

“Then,” cried Mr. Irwine promptly, 
“my advice is—take a boliday, for you 


need it. Let the Waterbridges and the 
De Plasters’’—“De Stuccos,’’ corrected 
Diana—“‘wait. You take a run down to 


Wiilowmere. Here—waita minute! We 
will ask old Anne what she has to say to 
that.’’ 

Before the girl could stop him he had 
made straight for the kitchen. 

“Anne,” he exclaimed, bursting in, 
“your young mistress has made a hatful 
of money, and she says she wants to go 
down to geta breath of country air at 
W illowmere, only she is so afraid that you 
may object. Sol came down to ask you 
whether you think you could endure the 
quiet of the country for a week or two, or 
perbaps three, now that you have become 
used tothe noise and dissipation of Lon- 
don? Don’t sacrifice yourself, ny dear 
creature, | beg! Say exactly what you 
think.”’ 

Anne looked from the excited Mr, Ir- 
wine to her mistress and back again. 

“What does he mean ?” the old woman 
asked faintly. “Isittrue? Are we relly 
going ?” 

And, looking at her face, Diana had not 
the heart to say no. 

‘Yes, we are going,’’ Miss Terry ans- 
wered, and turned back into the sitting- 
room, where Mr. Irwine followed her. 

“Are you cross with meé?’’ he asked, 
coming to her side. “My dear cbild, if 
you only knew how pale and heavy-eyed 
you have looked 
wonder that] am so anxious to see the 
back of you tor a few weeks.’’ 

‘What made you suggest that I should 
g9 down to Willowmere?”’ Diana asked, 
with a pout and a frown, “It is rather 
stupid of you to wish me to go away in the 
beginning of the season when I have a 
business to look after. Who will see to it 
in my absence ?”’ 

‘Twill!’ replied the old gentleman, 
with spirit. “I will write to you every 
day, and tell you who has been, what the 
callers have wanted, and al! about it. 
Will that satisfy you ?” 

‘] suppose it must!’’ Diana answered. 
“But I would much rather have stayed at 
work just now.”’ 

‘Little girls don’t always know what is 
good for them,’’ Mr. Irwine remarked, 
Then he did an unusual! thing for him—on 
taking her hand in leaving he carried it 
almost reverently to his lips, 

Diana sat alone by the tire for hours 
after he had left. Anne came bustling in 
from time to time to ask questions about 
the delightful journey before them, as to 
when they were to start, and what they 
were to take, 


“Let itall beas you like,”’ Diana told | 


her. ‘I feel very tired to-night.” 
And she was—so exhausted that she felt 


as if she would be glad to lay her head | 


down and sleep for ever. It was unusual 
for her to feel so; the girl did not know 
what was the matter with her. 
first time in her life she saw the future 
Stretch before before her gray and un- 
lovely. 

“I can’t think what bas come over me,”’ 
she sald to herself. |] hope lam not go- 
ing to be ill, I haven’t any pain; but I 


which, bowever, Mr. Irwine cut short don’t seem to care about anything in the 
ruthless y world. Life seems more trouble than it 
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w sw al . € 5 ny un I le reat ny ex ate ncena wv 
iit . v ar 8 ar t € 
: . . . " “ kK ” 
* ti: = & 66r less ui n rou 
Ana Was ory s y & oO Way n6 ¢ j t puzzle herself a 





. — 
these questions or any others, for She way 
like a child that is too tired to go to bed, 

“Now, do come, there’s a dear!” o4 
Anne said at last, coming in at eleven 
o’clock. ‘I always tidy up the Place; ang 
you've not such # lot of things to 
We can start right away in the morning, if 
you like, But you won’t be fit to do any. 
thing but lie in bed if you sit here any 
longer. And I declare if you haven’, let 
the fire out !’’ 

Diana rose and wearily stretched her 
arms above her head. 

“I am coming, Anne,” she replied, ai. 
most meekly. “I am sorry if you have 
waited up for me. Do you think,” she 
asked suddenly, “that I shall go on de 
corating other people’s houses,and ag 2001 
as I get interested in my work and in the 
people, have to give it up and begin some. 
thing fresh? Did you ever feel as] 
Anne, when you had just finished some. 
thing that you had taken a great deal of 
time and pains over—as if you would never 
care to do anything more as long as you 
lived ?”’ 

“I felt just like that the day I finished 
my best patchwork counterpane,” Anne 
returned—‘‘just! For it had taken me 
pretty nigh two years, as [ never had any 
time except in the evenings; and I had 
bean that partickler over it as never was— 
putting it away in paper every night, and 
all that! 

‘And Iwas always thinking while | 
was doing it how pleased I should be to 
get it done! And then, when the last 
stitch was set, if you'll believe me, I ss 
with it laid on my table in the kitchen and 
fairly cried—that I did! It made me fee) 


| so lonesome like to think that I shouldn't 


have any more of it todo in the evenings, 
And for three nights after that I didn’t 
take no interest in anything. I just sat 
with my hands in frontof me a-twirling 
my thumbs and thinking how dull it was, 
But, on the fourth evening I gets out my 
pieces and starts another quilt. And be 
fore | knew where I was I was a-singing 
over it. There!’’ 

Her young mistress threw her arms 
round the old woman’s neck and kissed 
her. 

“You are a dear old soul !’’ she cried, 
“Il hope I live to be as old as you, and that 
1 shall be only half as good.” 

Before she went to bed Diana drew up 
her blind and gazed out into the street. It 
was wet and cold, and the policeman wore 
his oilskin cape, But the girl took no no- 
tice of him, She was staring over to that 
part of the sky which looked down upon 
Queen’s Cate, 

“T hope that he will be happy—very, 
very happy,” she murmured, And then 


for an instant a little flash of triumph 


lately, you would not 


shone in her eyes, “I have made the 


| house pretty,’’ she continued—“even she 


| house of a Mrs. 


For the | 


will have to own that!” 


| 





CHAPTER V. 

T seemed very strange to be down il 
Willowmere in apartments. Anne 
and Diana had decided to stay at tbe 

Withers, who had once 

been in service with Miss Terry’s mother. 

The girl had made up her mind that she 

should hate it all; but, when once she wa 

really down in the country, feeling the 
fresh air blowing on her face, and with the 
old familiar surroundings about her, sbé 
grew more light-hearted in spite of her- 
self. 

There was the chimney-corner in whieh 
she had delighted to sit as a child, and the 
wonderful patchwork valances made of 
bits of old silks and satins, and decorated 
with three black velvet cats herring-boned 
neatly on. 

| iana stood by the hearth with her foot 
resting on the old-fashioned rug made of 
rabbit skins, neatly stitched together, and 


smiled to herself at the homeliness avd 


cosiness of it all. 

“I devlare you have been here only -— 
day, and if you don’t look better already! 
cried Anne, coming in with the breakfast 

“I feel better,” Diana admitted, sunil- 


ing. “I think I shall be ready to begi? 


my new patchwork quilt next week. 

Anne laughed and nodded. 

“That’s right,’ she said. 
some of this milk; its warm still,an : 
all the tea that ever was grown for putting 
rcses on your cheeks. I supposé ahs 
breakfast is done you'll be going up © - 
Mra. Primmer.”’ 


‘Now bave 
d worth 


“Yes, I dare say 1 ougit,”’ Diane 8 
swered, but she could not help 4 sbado 
falling over the brightness of her face 
‘We sha neither of us feel the better ™ 
seeing another, but Is se | BF 
DeLter wg ; 

W nea breakfast was finishe pest 
the atmosphere looked so clear here ¥ 
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so much bluein the sky and such clear 
sunshine, even if it had but little warmth, 
that Miss Terry decided on taking a walk 
instead of making the call she 80 dreaded. 

“I can go and see Charlotte when it 
rains,” she thought; “then possibly I shall 
be in a more subdued frame of mind. To- 
day I must walk out over the hills and 
forget everything except that the sun is 
snining ”’ 

But it was not certain that she managed 
to do that in spite of her efforts, 

It was all very well as long as she was 
fresh and could keep up a brisk pace, but 
as aie tired, thoughts of the work she had 
just finished would return to her. Mr. 
Carr was possibly taking Miss Wallace 
over the house now. Was he—— Then 
she suddenly bit her lip and turned scar- 
let. 

“] won’t think of it,’’ she declared to 
herself, 1 won’t, I won't!’ 

Thoughts, however, are hard to control. 
In the end she found it barder to struggle 
witb her than to let them have their own 
way. 

Her head was held very low when she 
came back to the little cottage, and, des- 
pite her long walk, she had not much 
relish for her dinner 

The “tired” feeling was creeping over 
her again. She tried to shake it off by 
having recourse to the cottage library; but 
the book she found there were not ex- 
hilarating. Young’s Night Thoughts ¢ .2 
the Crild’s Companion were the only |i, >* 
literature she could discover, and she was 
hardly in the vein to appreciate either of 
those works. Finally she went up-stairs 
to her room and lay down and tried to 
sleep. 

“It is my holiday,’’ she told Anne, as 
she was mounting the stairs, “and I am 
not ashamed of being a little lazy.”’ 

“The young want a power of sleep,” 
Anne replied consolingly. ‘You go and 
rest, ny dear, and | will wake you for 
yourcup of tea.” 

But Diana could not rest. She tried to 
close eyes and ears to every sight and 
sound, to make her mind a blank. But it 
was a'l in vain, for she tossed and turned 
restiessly from side to side. Presently, to 
her dismay, she found there were tears 
stealing down her cheeks. She brushed 
them away angrily, but there were more to 
follow. Shecould not stem the torrent, 
and she gaveup the attempt, hiding her 
face beneath the counterpane—a patch- 
work one, very much like a distracted 
rainbow—and sobbed till she was startled 
at herself and her own vehemence, 

“T am silly!’ she exclaimed. ‘“I—I 
can’t think why I behave so. I never was 
80 foolish before. I suppose I must have 
been overworking myself.”’” Then she 
had to surrender herself to the tide of her 
“foolish tears’? and let them have full 
vent, 

She did not hear a tapping on the front 
door, which was as near an approach to a 
double knock as could well be managed 
with the handle of an umbrella, nor did 
she hear the inquiry of Miss Terry was at 
home, nor even old Anne’s entrance into 
her room till she felt her hand on her 
shoulder, and started almost guiltily at 
the touch, 

‘“Is—is tea ready yet?’’ the girl asked, 
keeping her face hidden. 

‘’Tisn’t but just half- past three,” the old 
woman explained; ‘and I wouldn’t have 
disturbed you, only that it’s Mrs. Plim- 
ier as has come, She’s sitting down- 
Stairs bolt-upright, and as fine as f ’ippence, 
with all her Sundaytgo-to-meeting things 
on, Put on something pretty, there’s a 
dear, before you come down, just to show 
her you are as good as her any day!” 

“Ob, fie Anne,” Diana ejaculated, try- 
ing to smile; “that is nice advice to give 
me!’ 

“Heaven forgive me if I’m wrong!” the 
Old servant observed, as she took down 
Diana’s prettiest gown frow its place in the 
Old fashioned cupboard, which was 80 
large that it was almost like a second 
room. ‘But I never knew her make her- 
self that smart unless she meant some 





‘ course of her whole life as they did then. 
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powerful burst of hysterical weeping 
seized her. She bowed her head down to 
| the table first, then she gradually slipped 
| on to hor knees, She was struggling 
| against ber passion still, but it was beyond 
her to subdue it. She thought of trying to 
pray for help, and her quivering lips 
formed the first sentence or two. 

“Ob, Lord, please help me! I can’t think 
why—”’ 

And then she clenched her hands in an 
agony of shame, she tried to hide her 
burning face with them, even from the 
sight of the sky itself. 

She felt that if she could have sunk into 
the earth at that moment she would have 
been thankful. She was not faint or ill, 
but there was awild throbbing at her 
heart; her pulses were beating strongly, 
and she hated herself for her own force 
and vitality. 

She did not attempt to pray again, but 
she did wish herself dead or that she had 
never been born. 

“Ain’t you ready ?”’ 

It was Anne’s voice at the door, and 
Diana scrambled to her feet. 

“In one minute!’ she cried. ‘Don’t 
come in !’’ 

“You arn’t ill, my lamb?” asked the 
old woman solicitously. 

‘“My—my head aches,’’ Diana answered 
huskily; and it was quite true, for her 
temples had never throbbed so in the 


Miss Terry fastened on her dress some- 
how, after bathing her eyes hastily; then 
she went down stairs to meet the keen 
scrutiny of her sister Charlotte in much 
the same manner as she would have gone 
to the block if that had been her dcom, 
with quite as strong a sense of pain and 
repulsion, almost dread, and yet, feeling 
compelled to act as she did, her hitherto 
uneventful existence had risen almost to 
the experience of tragedy during these 
last few hours. 

‘‘Dear me, Diana, bow ill you look!’ 
Mrs. Primmer exclaimed, as she rose to 
greet her sister. 

“Mr. Irwine very kindly wrote and told 

methat you were coming, and whata 
success you were making in town, but I 
can see that you have been overworking 
yourself, as he says. You want your tea’”’ 
—Mrs. Primmer wanted hers—‘“‘you look 
quite worn out. Why did you not write 
and teil me how well you were doing? 
You might have known the interest I 
should feel in your prosperity.”’ 
The girl stood staring at her visitor. 
She felt too much stunned and dazed with 
ber own pain to understand the change in 
the otber’s manner. 

“] have a headache,” she said irrelev- 
antly. 

“Is it true that you have really cleared 
five hundred pounds by your half year’s 
work?’’ Mrs. Primmer asked, bending for- 
ward with eager face. 

Diava twined her hands tightly together 
as she answered, in a voice that had noth- 
ing but an unnatural sadne:<s in its tone: 
“Quite true,’”’ 

After that Diana madea stronger effort 
than before to keep her thoughts from 
concentrating themselves on the house in 
Queen’s Gate. To herself she argued that 
it must be the employment she missed; it 
was ths lack of having no one absorbing 
interest to occupy her time from which 
she was suffering. And, if she suffered 
from low spirits, she did not pray to be re- 
lieved, for her one attempt had boen so 
unsuccessful. 

Miss Terry went a good deal to her 
sister’s, and she wrote a good many let 
ters to Mr. Irwine and other people, prin- 
cipally about work that she had under- 
taken. She found, rather to her amuse- 
ment, that Mrs, Primmer had set her heart 
on having her own ugly villa residence 
beautified up to date. 

She was just the woman to take advan- 
tage of having an opportunity of getting a 
thing done for next to nothing, and she 
was most hospitable in managing to have 
patterns and papers at band on the choice 
of which she wished for Diana’s opinion. 





mischief by it—though it wasn’t often we 
was treated to the sight of her best in the | 
old days!” 

‘Please go down and tell her I will be | 
with her directly,” Diana begged: and she 
was thankful when the door closed again | 
and she was alone. 

She got up and looked at herself in the 
Klass. She had cried till her eyelids were 
red and her features swollen. 

“It does not matter,” she said, as she 
Stared at her own reflection. ‘Nobody 

ares 6xcept myself. I was born to be use- 
n this world, I suppose, and I must 


LISKIOT[ ornamenta 


| for that matter. 


A few months ago the girl would have 
been intensely amused at her own promo- 
tion from a tiresome nonentity to a per- 
son of 20me importance, But now she had 
to rouse herself to get up the least interest 
in Mrs. Primmer’s house, or anything else 


of rare ability and learning, and this re- 
flected credit in turn on Disna 

In none of his chatty delightful letters— 
he had not lost the art of letter-writing, as 
most people have done in this delightful 
age of railroad speed and general burry— 
did he mention Mr. Carr’s name. Diana 
tried to think that she was glad of it. 

What further interest need she take in 
the man? 

She had completed her work for him 
and turned it out well, and been liberally 
paid. There the matter was at an end, of 
course, 

Yet she had some difficulty to retain 
herself from glancing quickly through 
Mr. Irwine’s letters, before she read them 
carefully, to see if the familiar name oc- 
curred anywhere, But it never did. Mr. 
Carr had called on the old gentieman to 
ask for Miss Terry’s address, and he had 
given it to him, although he did not men- 
tion the fact. 

“If he writes, she will find it out for her- 
self,”” he decided; “and, if he does not 
write, so much the better.” 

So it happened that Diana was sitting by 
the little latticed window of the sitting- 
room on one wild and windy morning, 
when, looking up on hearing the click of 
the little gate, she saw a tall form, envel- 
oped in an ulster, come striding down the 
path between the bushes of lad’a-love and 
flowering currants, whose buds were just 
beginning to blush rosily. 

For an instant she doubted her own 
eyes. Then she heard an imperative rap- 
ping with knuckles on the front door, and 
all at once she found that she was tremb- 
ling sothat she could not rise, and that 
her soul was filled with an absorbing long- 
ing to get away and hide herself any- 
where. But there was no time for that, 
even had she possessed the strength at 
that moment, for it was but the shortest 
of steps from the front door to the little 
parior in which she rat, and the next min- 
ute he was standing before her. 

Diana felt that she must make a tremen- 

dous effort to hide her agitation, and in 
the moment of need her courage and 
strength returned to her, as they often 
will at acritical moment to the weakest 
and most nervous vf women. If anything, 
her greeting was a little too self-possessed 
and cold, 
“How do you do? Won't you sit 
down ?’’ she asked, extending her band; 
then, as he made no answer, she added, 
‘“‘What a disagreeable day.” 

Mr. Carr looked down at her, still with- 
out speaking, and, in spite of herself, her 
face began to flush. Then she saw the 
trouble in his eyes, and altogether forgot 
the part she intended to enact. 

“There is nothing wrong—no trouble— 
is there?’ she inquired hastily. 

He turned away before replying, crossed 
the room to the fireplace, and leaned 
against the mantleplece, 

“I thought I would come and tell you,’”’ 
he answered slowly. ‘I have been want- 
ing to talk to you about it—not perhaps 
that there is much to interest you. I have 
been a fool. That’s all.” 

‘‘What is it?’”’ Diana asked again. She 
bad crossed the room to his side without 


° 
Bric-a-Brac. 

HAIR-BREADTH. — The word “hair- 
breadtb,’’ now are used for an infinitesimal 
space, was once a regular measure. It 
was the width of 16 hairs laid side by side. 

CaTs,—Cats can smell even during sleep. 
When a piece of meat is placed immedi- 
ately in front of a sleeping cat's nose the 
nostrils will begin to work as the scent is 
received, and an instant later the cat will 
wake up. 

MasQueRADES.—In ancient Rome mas- 
queraders at the midwinter festivals were 
common, and the ‘‘Mumming,”’ practiced 
in France, Spain and England in me- 
diwval times was probably a relic of this 
Roman practice, 

THER SHove. Fisu.—The shovel fish 
uses his nose as a tool to make his living. 
By means of his nasal protuberance he 
turns over the mud of the bottom of the 


sea and unearths the worms and smal! 
shell fish on which he feeds, 


BELLs.—The customer of christening or 
“blessing bells” is very ancient, Some 
say it was introduced by Pope John XIII, 
in 972, br.t itis evidently of an older stand- 
ing as express prohibition of the practice 
is in a capitular of Charlemagne in 789. 

Im JAPAN.—Japanese auctions are said 
to be conducted in the following manner, 
Each bidder at an auction writes his name 
and bid on aslip of paper, which he puts 
ina box. When the bidding is over, the 
box is opened, and the goods declared the 
property of the highest bidder. 


lvony.—Most of the ivory that comes to 
the market is ‘“‘dead’’—that is, ivory taken 
from animals long since dead, and which 
has been stered away by the natives for 
years. There is no danger in africa of the 
supply being exhausted for several gen- 
erations, at least, 


BKELLS.—Bells are said to bave been 
known in China nearly three thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. The 
Greeks and ihe Romans never used belis 
of a large size; yet the hour of bathing 
and the opening of the market-places were 
advertised daily by ringing bella, 
Russian Papens.—The first Kussian 
newspaper was published in 1705, and 
Peter the Great was the senior editor, The 
imperial autocrat not only took part per- 
sonally in its editorial comporition, bat in 
correcting proofs, as appears from sheets 
still in existence, on which are marks and 
alterations in his own hand. 
TreEEs.—In Switzerland there is a law, 
itis said, which compels every married 
couple to plant six trees immediately after 
the ceremony, and two on the birth of 
every child. They are planted on com- 
mons and near the roads, and being 
mostly fruit trees are both useful and 
ornamental. The number planted amounts 
to ten thousand annually. 
THE INDIAN’S Bow.—The California In- 
dian’s bow is made from the whiteor s#ap- 
wood of the ceder, the outer sideof the tree 
being also the outer side of the bow. The 
stick is scraped and polished with 
sharp pieces of obsidian, roasted in ashes 





noticing what she did; she felt full of sym- 
pathy for him, though she bardly knew 
on what account. ‘‘Have you lost your 
money ?’’ she persisted. He had been so | 
foolishly generous and extravagant that if 
he had said yes, it would not have sur- 
prised her at all. 

Ob, no,’”’ he said, witha short iaugh, 
‘that’s all right! It’s only that—that she 
won’t look at me!”’ 

‘What?’ demanded Diana sharply. 
‘She won’t have anytbing to say to me,”’ 
he continued. “She is quite right, | dare 
say, for she is worthy of # far better posi- 
tion than I could ever offer her. There ia 
no station in society that she isn’t worthy 
to fill,’’ the poor fellow addéd, with @ per- 
ceptible groan, 

“And she won’t marry you?’ Diana 
queried. “Are you certain there is no 
mistake? Did you make her thoroughly 
understand? You are sure!” 

The girl would have been borritied if 
she could have realised the intense inter- 
est conveyed in her inquiries; but she was 
too much interested in Mr. Carr’s distress 
to think of that. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





Mr. Irwine’s letters were the chief pleas- | 
ure of each day, for he had entered 
heartily into her work in her absence. Of 
course he did nothing more than receive 
the people who called with the hope of | 
seeing Miss Terry, and referred every 
question to her to settle; still, he did her 
good service For it was not difficult for 


the visitors t¢t Perceive na they were 


- sia 
} nored ne atter a ge ‘ a 


a ee a ne 
LITTLE BEITY wasat her first evening 6n- 


| tertainment, where everybody was strange 


to her. She grew homesick, and, with 
tears in her eyes, begged her hostess to 
send her home. As she was starting a 
smile shone through ber tears, and she 
said ‘Good-bye. Mise Smil! Mamma told 
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and bent into shape. Their arrows are 
made of button willow twigs, of the buck- 
eye and canes. 

AN Ovv BkQuksi.—Two hundred and 
seventy-five years ago, Isaac Duckett left 


| the sum of $4000 to encourage faithful ness 
and fidelity amongst domestic servants, 
| The necessary qualification was that they 
should remain for seven years with the 
same waster or inistress in the parish of 
St. Andrews, Holborn, London, This 
legacy reward is still paid, and at the last 
prizo- giving eleven servants out of twenty- 
three received $0 each. The remaining 


twelve were disyualified for various rea- 
SODA, 


On Hikk.—At one time the Swiss used 
to bire themac! v6s a8 soldiers to the kings 
of other countries, They werethus known 


” 


as ‘mercenaries’ and were thought none 
the better of for accepting such service, 
But though this system of letting them- 
selves Oulton hire has long since ceased to 
exist, one finds # memorial of the practice 
in France in the word suisse, which means 
a porter, or church beadle, At the porter’s 
lodge of the E:nbassy in Paris once could 
be read (he words * Demandez au suisse’? 


” 


-“Inquiré of the porter 
WHERE KIssine Is UNKNOWN, —Except 


ting where they have adopled the habit 
from other more civilized folk, Kiss#ing Is 
unknown to the Australians, New /°a 
landers, Papuans, and Mekime It isecuri 
ous that peoples of thé tropical South Seas 
and the icy North should possess this 
solitary polr f agreement Inatead of 
kissing, they rut } 464 Loye 
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THINGS RARE. 


ny 
ty thee whiting window. prance 
Grows a vine, with tendrils croeping 
b.ver higher toward the light, 
In the ean its leaflets koepiny 


Trim it, train it ae I wil, 
Still it turns, with every morning 
Toward the light; a lovely thing, 
All the «pactous room adorning 


When bright summer days have come 
With thetr wealth of blooming roses, 
We shall scarcely mark the vine, 
Nor the beauty it disclomes 


Just because ‘tie rare and fret), 
Now we watel ite graceful twining, 
Noting, for ite tender sake, 
Morn by morn the sun's fret shining 
_ ee 


A WAR WITH FATE 


MOMENT,”’ 





BY IMWK AUTHOR OF “*A FATAI 


‘A RIGHTBROUS RETRIBUTION,” 
WRECKED,” “THE FRUITS 
oF A CRIME,” ET¢ 


CHAPTER XVI 


Helooked down at her with polite con- 
cern. 

“Have | tried you,’ he asked ‘sj 
thought you were getting #0 well and 
atrong !"' 


“Tam nota bit tired,’ she replied, look 
ing frankly into his eyes “The fact is, a 
friendof mine whom | have not seen for 
ever #0 long has just come, and | want 
dreadfully to go and talk to him!” 

The Captain jaughed as if be were a lit. 
tle disconcerted at the coolness of the re- 
quest; but, following the direction of her 
glance, he saw Tryan, and chanpgec his 
tone at once, 

“Init Cambray you wantto goto?” he 
said, offering his arm. “Then | givein 
without a grumble. The poor old fellow 
has been #0 awfully down on his luck 
lately that | couldn’t grudge him any- 
thing not even the best waltz of the even 
ing—though it was an awful snub, Miss 
Bright!" 

“You *ball have another 
promised tin ‘ater on. 
lonely there alone! 
Cambray 7’ 

Tryan turned swiftly at 
her voice. 

“Thir— Miss Bright!" he cried, evident- 
ly taken «f) bis guard at sight of ber. 

Justfora moment the délight and sur- 
prise in bis glance, as he took in the 
dainty elegance of her dress, her sweet at- 
tractiveness, betrayed him. Then he re 
ooverea himeelfand treated her with due 
decorum, 

Captain Miller thought he knew what 
that sort of thing meant 

“Tl way, Cauibray,” he said, in bis 
ginooth easy tones, ‘you might take Miss 
Bright downstairs and show her the ice 
grottoes, She's dying to see them; and 
I’m wanted just at this moment in the 
commissariat.”’ 

And, before either of them knew how it 
had been managed, Thir and Tryan found 
themselves racing quietiy along a shadowy 
passage on the ground floor of the build 
ing, Which the indefatigable ball comunit- 
tee had transformed into a series of mimic 
gqaverns, as COO! retiring places from the 
warinth and brilliance of the dining 
room. 

Just now they were all deserted; every- 
body bad flocked upetairs for the last 
dance before supper. The music came 
down to them chastened by distance into 
asmooth plaintive melody. 

“Pretty, isn’tit?’ said Tryan, referring 
to the quaintiy-contrived 
either side; and then the absurdity of 
starting a conversation with berin such a 
fashion seemed to strike bim, and be faced 
round and spoke in the old way. “I 
hardly knew you, Thir. What have you 
done to yourself to-night?’ 

‘Done to myself ?"’ 

“You took my breath away! | thought 
it was the idealized spirit of the Thir 1 
used to know. You look 

“It was the joy of seeing you again 
Tryan."’ 

“Ah, Thir, you must not talk 
to me; you'll turn my head !"’ 

“Why not? 


instead,’ she 
lie looks very 
How are you, Mr. 


the sound of 


TECESSOS on 


lovely !"’ 


like that 


Mayn’'t one be glad to seea 


very dear friend alter a three-months’ 
separation, Tryan Y 

He shook his head and smile “ 

er 

Ke tse 

1008i1Dg | m+ 
strance VW “M ¢ 
down fora little w y , 


tHE SAPURDAY EVENING 


“Aren't you going to dance the next 
jance?’’ 
“No—I'in going to sit itout with you.” 


“But I shall have balf the men up stairs 
thirsting for my blood!” he declared, 4* 
abe seated herself in the last grotto. 

She raised her eyes to his in tender e6x- 
postu lation; and he thought, with a throb 
of hopeless pain, that she had never looked 
sweeter than now, with that gentle wo- 
manliness in her glance. 

‘Don’t you talk to me like that, Tryan 
dear,”’ she said pleadingly. ‘1 don’t mind 
it from those men up-stairs; but from you 
—it makes me feel as if you had no rever- 
ence for our past trouble!” 

‘Heaven forvid that you should think 
that!’’ he replied, with quiet fervor, lean- 
ing against the dividing partition which 
shut off the end grotto trom the others, 
thus biding her as far as possibile from the 
observation of people passing by near the 
staircase. 

“You are changed, Tryan,’’ she said, 
sighing very softly; ‘you are thinner.” 

‘Well, it basn’t been fattimes with me 
just lately, you see,” be replied. ‘Those 
lawyer-fellows are enough to wear any 
man to fiddle strings, with their prosing 
about covenants and leases and clauses! I 
can't make out why they will not get the 
business finished and let me go away.”’ 

“Tpe Hall is sold, then?’’ she queried, 
fingering the Ornaments on her fan as she 
spoke, 

“Oh, yos—it ia sold right enough,” he re- 
plied—‘“and ata very much better price 
than ever 1 expected it would fetch! It 
was ai] signed and seltlod weeks ago, wilh 
the exception of the final formal transfer; 
and about that there seems to be some 
wysterious hitch. My lawyer tells me he 
is absolutely certain the thing is all right, 
aud yet they go on from week to week 
pulting off the final signature, lt is 
abominably annoying!’ 

“So”? and she spoke hesitatingly, ‘1 
suppose—that very likely business inatters 
keep you so Occupied you never think of 
your friends —of ine?’ 

“They do not’ he said, speaking 
with sudden feeling. “You are wrong 
there, Thir! 1 usiss you just iike that, lit- 
tie yirli—‘every day andal! day long.’ 
There is vevera waking moment in my 
life that my beart is not hungering for 
you—ay, and searcely a sleeping one 
either! | never feel a bit more down than 
usual but the thought comes, without any 
eflortof willon my part. If Thir were 
here, how these troubles would seem to 
lighten! My first idea, when 1 heard of 


thal 6xtra thousand being oflered for the | 


old Hiall, was that! 
Canada with me atonce, Let the news be 
iad or sorry, let the time be day or night, 
nothing ¢ver bappens without bringing a 
thought of you with it! Not miss you, 
Thir dearest? Why, my whole life, my 
whole existence, is one aching longing! If 
you could know how I miss you !”’ 

His feel.ogs had gradually carried Lim 
away further than he had meant to go. 
When he tinished speaking, his breath 
Was Coming fast, and his voice was vibrat- 
ing with griefand sorrow. He turned his 
face from ber thatshe might not see how 
thoroughly his emotion had mastered 
bim; but she rose and put a trembling Lit- 
tle hand upon his sleeve, forcing him to 
look round at he: 

“Tf you feel it like that too, Tryan,’’ she 
whispered tremulously, her eyes glowing 
with excitement, ‘if we both feel this sep- 
aration 80 bitterly, why should we endure 
it? Surely anything would be better than 
this long-drawn out wretchedness ! Let 
me join you in Canada, and risk every- 
thing!” 

“Do you know what you are Saying, 
child?” he asked huskily, almost mad 
with the yearning to take her in his arms 
and whisper his glad consent to her un- 
seltiah offer. 

“Do you Kuow exactly what it is you 
would risk if I let you do as you say? Do 
you think Dora Valland’s malice isto be 
checked by a few thousand tmilea of 
ocean? Are you willing torun the risk 
of being known asthe wifeof a reputed 
murderer?’ 

“Yes, Tryan,’’ she murinured, raising 
herselfas she spoke until her soft hair 
touched his ear and her breath felt warm 
upon bis cheek—'tyes, Tryau—more than 
Willing, dearest, if I risk it with you ! 

“Ob, Thir, Thir,’’ be cried, pressing ber 
lo bis breast in a passion of mingled joy, 


pain, pride, and despair—‘“‘ob, Thir, my 


little Thir—only to bave known such a 
ve is worth all the pain it has brought! 
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rough places in the new roa you’re going 
to lay down for yourself?” 

He tried bard to smile, so that she 
should not know how it tortared bim 
to resist her; but, though she saw through 
the smile and guessed at a great dea! that 
lay beneath it, she did not dream of his 
bitter anger against himeelf, his contempt 
for bis own lack of self-control. 

“Dear little girl, itisno good! For my- 
self I would risk it ten times over; but do 


| 


you think I could face it for you? To see— 
you shunned and looked at shyly, and to 


know that it was my doing! Thir’—he 
set his shoulders back and smiled again, 
almost sincerely this time- ‘we must not 
say another word on this impossible mat- 
ter! if youdo—— Hush—there is some- 
body coming down here! Steady your- 
self !’’ 


| 
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his seven mile drive home—not even her 
unbending dignity made the faintest im. 
pression on the high spirits of all present 

“Is that the young lady that Pops wor. 
sbipsso devotedly from a respectful dis. 
tance?”’ inquired Major Darncoombe of 
Thir, in a discreet wbisper, when they en. 
tered the drawingroom for tea, and found 
Dora, with Pops in attendance, the centre 
of a group near the fire, 

From the moment of bis arrival, the 
Major bad attached himself to Thir, much 
to Teddy’s disgust, who, prevented by 
the laws of hospitality from openly at. 
tempting to cutout @ guest of his own, 
had done the next best thing possibile by 
playing all the afternoon a persistent third 


' to their tete-a-tete. 


He turned and went forward a few steps | 


to meet the intruder, leaving her bebind 
the partition; but she bad plenty of courage 
upon occasion, and, when she heard 
Teddy's voice greeting Tryan, she went 
out at once and offered her own explana- 
tion. 

“Now, Teddy, | won’t be abused! I 
was engaged to him for the supper dance, 
Mr. Cambray, and you have been so in- 
teresting with your talk about your Cana 
dian plans that | forgotal! aboutit 
dance quite over? Then we will all goin 
to supper together. You shall have an- 
other dance later on, Teddy.”’ 

“Thank you!” said Teddy rather curtly, 
putting ber band within his arm with the 
air of a man who weant to claim bis 
rights. ‘Come along, Tryan; Miller has 
kept a place for youat our table. It was 
he who put me on your track, though he 
might just as well have done it a quarter of 
an hour sooner, when he heard me asking 
if any one knew where you were!” 


Thir’s partners after supper found her 
rather less talkative and aprightly than 
she had been before; but she was as sweet 
and winsome as ever, Major Darncombe 
thought, when he had bad bis second 
dance with ier, Indeed it was 80 evi- 
dently “a case’ with the Major that Mrs. 
Greenbury felt compelled to take pity on 
him. 

“Captain Miller and Mr. Poplett are 
coming over to luncheon the day after to 
morrow,’’ sbe told him, in a confidential 
undertone, when she found him neur her 
during the operation of wrapping up— 
‘Just to see if we have survived the fatigue. 
Ask them to make room for you in the 
dog-cart; we shall all be very giad to see 
you!” 


Is the | 


“He has good taste for a youngster,” 
continued Major Darncombe; “and, what 
is more, he has plenty of courage, Sit 
here on this cosy little couch—won’t you, 
Miss Bright? There’s room only for two; 
but Greenbury and [ will take it in turns 
to sit beside you.”’ 

‘Rubbish !’’ exclaimed Teddy, his face 
filusbing, from an unconifortable suspicion 
that he was being made fun of. ‘] can get 
a chair,”’ 

“Give us some tea first, Teddy dear,” 
pleaded Thir; “and don’t forget to ask 
Jean for my extra lump of sugar,” 

‘She is certainly a grand creature,” ob 
served the Major again, looking across the 


| room to the group around the fire, and ex- 


amining Dora witha quietly critical air 
which Tbir found exceedingly amusing— 
“quite a Juno, by Jove—a marble Juno, | 
should say! There isnot much feeling 
there. Pops is decidedly a very brave 
lad !’’ 

“Why, so?’ queried Thir. 

‘For daring to make love to that majes- 
tic iceberg. I can’t think how he sets 
aboutit; she would freeze my heart with 
that cold smile and that inanimate map- 
ner! I like something with a pulse in it, 


| Miss Bright. Give me before all your 


“That’s awfully good of you, Mrs, | 
Greenbury!’’ he replied. ‘‘T'hey’ll have 
to bring me, room or po room! At any | 


rate, 1’1l come!” 


CHAPTER XVII, 


on the Saturday worning, Mrs, (ireen- 

bury herself pul in an appearance at 
Dale Cottage. The real object of her out- 
ing, he said, was to bave a dress fitted on 
at Mrs. Welicome’s—next door—and she 
thought she might as well look in and se- 
cure a pleasant companion tor the walk 
home, 

Thir had been openly debating the ques. 
tion whether she should go to the lunch- 
eon-party or not, and had nearly decided 
against it; but Mrs. Greenbury was very 
persistent. 

Thir was wearing @ dress of small shep- 
herds’ plaid—one of her own particular 
favorites—but her new chaperon declared 
it was too coloriess for such a cold day, 
aud hurried her laughingly upstairs, with 
orders to put on her ruby colored home- 
spun, and to make baste about it. 


“You will wonder why 1 madea point 
of such a trifle,’ said Mra, (ireenbury 
presently, as if she felt some excuse was 
necessary to warraut her interference; 
“but 1 want everything and everybody to 
be at their brightest and best to day. 
Muriel has come to ber senses; at last, and 
given Captain Miller his answer. It is far 
better than she deserves; very few men 
would have stood so much nonsense !”” 

“Ob, 1 think he understood her better 
than we did all the time,” returned Thir; 
“he knew ber little tricks were more fun 
than temper!’’ It was odd, she was say- 
ing to herself, how old this news of 
Muriel's engagement made her feel. No 
doubt it was because that sort of 
was all over and done with for her. 

[ne Pantiles and 6verybody in it hada 
general air of 


i 1K was considerably surprised when, 


thing 


being en fete on this bright 
winter day Phir Caught the infe mn be 
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marble statues a creature that lives and 
breathes! By Jove!’’ he muttered, sud- 
denly dropping his voice to a conscience- 
stricken whisper, as Dora siowly turned 
ber head and looked at him searchingly 
and comprehensively. ‘I say, now don’t 
think she can have beard what I was say- 
ing, do you?”’ 

“Perhaps,” said Thir, smiling mus- 
chievously. ‘What barm if she did? 
Everybody likes to be admired.” 

“But I called ber a marble statue,’’ he 
whispered abjectly, ‘and thatis just the 
sort of a thing a woman hates to be called. 
She’ll be revenging herself on me by not 
letting Pops ride for me next week. He’s 
my mount, you know, in our steeple 
Have you ever seen him rides 
race? The best gentleman jockey in the 
regiment! Come and see him win the 
race for me at Boxside next week, will 
you? Say the word, and I'll talk Mrs. 
Greenbury into getting up a party.”’ 

“That would be real nice!’’ she said. “1 
have never in my life seen a race.” 

“That is an understood thing, then, 
Miller and | will work the oracle between 
us. You wust bave something on my 
colors, Miss Bright, just for the sake of 
bringing me luck.’’ 

‘‘Have something on ?”’ 

“A bet, you know. I can’t lay against 
my own horse.”’ he added, jocularly, 38 
Teddy came up with the tea; “but here’s 
Greenbury—be will bet witb you, and be 
willing to give you beavy odds against wy 
chance,”’ 

“Not 1!” returned Teddy good-humor- 
edly. ‘“Letthe best man win, whoever 
he is; besides, in any case ] wouldn't bel 
against Pops.’”’ 

‘What is the move over there?” inquil- 
ed Major Darncombe, as there was a little 
stir at the other end of the room. ‘'!’op* 
is looking as if he were already past the 
post, three clear lengths ahead of «very: 
thing!” 

“He is going to walk home with Miss 
Valland,”’ replied Teddy quietly. 

Major Darncombe laughed, and turned 
to Thia. 

“Now am lin my enemy’s power!’ he 
said, in pretended alarm. ‘What shall I 
do it Pops comes back and tells me be Las 
decided to give up racing altogether, 4 
being too godiess an amusement for Miss 
Valiand’s chosen ?” 

“You yourself will bave to ride, | 4P 
prebend,’’ said Thir, innocently; and Ted- 
dy laughed, as if the suggestion were ® 
good joke. 

“I ride!” echoed the Major, with 4 
‘Do you Kn 


il- 


; Ww 
ical 6x pression of dismay. 


hat my riding weight is nearer ! 
“ thirteen stone? 
is that much ? she inquireu 
int by pounds on our sidé@ w 
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Now go siow, and let mé reckon up; that 
wants a good level head for figures.’”’ 

“Well, at any rate, there’s close on three 
«tone difference between Pops and me,” 
he replied. “By-the-bye, Greenbury, 
what’s yoar weight ?” 

Thir did not hear Teddy’s answer; she 
had caught the sound of Tryan’s name 
from the other side of the room, and was 
trying to hear what was being said. 

“Never even saw him until suppertime,’’ 
Jean was saying, “and then he marched 
quietly ap to our table with Thir and 
eddy, and we found he had arrived an 
hour before. He looks very weary and 
worn. | think living in Hull tries him a 
yreat deal.” 

Dora, standing by the fire, putting on 
her gloves, turned again towards the end 
of the room where Thir was sitting, and 
yave her a significent glance, which Thir 
met with an indifference that amounted 
io absolute contempt. Noting the cool, 
calm look of unconcern, Miss Valland 
yrew suddenly impatient with her obsti- 
nate glove, and, plucking at it viciously, 
ripped it across the back. 

Thir smiled an exasperating smile as 
she turned her attention again to her near- 
est companions—a smile which seemed to 
say, “Very good! Better the glove than 
me!’ 

Miss Valland did not go over to that 
particular corner to make her adieux, con- 
tenting berself with a stately bow as she 
left the room; to which in response Thir 
called out a gay defiant ‘Good-bye !’’ 

“Take particular care of Mr. Poplett,” 
she said, with a laughing glance at Major 
Darncombe, ‘He is that precious to us all 
just now, we’d break our hearts if any 
harm happened to bim !”” 

Poplett, holding the door open, flushed 
a little and laughed back at them all. He 
was very happy jast then, and he did not 
in the least mind their seeing it. Thir 
always remembered him afterwards ex- 
actly as he looked that moment, smiling 
back at them with the open door in his 
hand, his blond head well thrown back, 
bis fair face faintly flushed, and his blue 
eyes bright with candid happiness. 

“Don’t wait for me ifl’m not back ex- 
actly to time, Miller,” he said; ‘‘you can 
pick me up as you pass the Rectory.”’ 

“Miss Bright, how could you?’ mur- 
mured the Majorin Thir’s ear. ‘You’ve 
just said enough to put that saint-like 
young person on to Pops’ track !”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry!” replied Thir 
equably, “Mr. Poplett is not in the 
mood this afternoon to talk about horses 
and racing. Isn’t hea nice boy? Do you 
know, I’m downright in love with him !”’ 

“| wonder what Pops has done to de- 
serve such bliss !’’ 

“Well, you see, it’s just a case of sour 
grapes,’’ she returned. ‘You remember, 
‘Teddy, the day I first saw him at a tenpis- 
match here? I just adored him straight 
away; and he adored Miss Valland in the 
same all-forsaken fashion—and so there 
you are, you know! Perhaps, if Miss 
Valland refuses to have anything todo 
with him, there may be a chance for me 
oven yet!” 

Major Darncombe smiled at the gay 
audacity of the speech. He was wishing 
very much just then that Greenbury 
would not “stick 80 confoundedly close.’’ 
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she knew how to yield gracefully upov considerably startled at finding her excuse “You, Teddy ?’’ she cried. ‘You don’t 
_ Occasion, and it ended in Major Darn- 80 unceremoniously thrust aside. mean to say—— Ob, you poor boy, are 
com be’s getting his own way. “But me no ‘buts,’ Miss Caroline Gun- you in love with Dora Valland too?’ 
Presently, when the dog-cart was wait- ter, ma’am!’’ cried Thir, gaily. ‘To this “Dora Valland? No, With you!" 
ing and nearly everybody had crowded to | meeting you go! I'vea very special rea- ‘“With——” 
| the door to admire Captain Miller’s smart son of my own for wishing you to go!’’ “There—have [ madeas greata fool of 
tandem, Mrs. Greenbury kept the Major “And I know my mothers set on hav- myself as the other?” 
back for a minute. ing one of you,” putin Teddy diplomati- “You have not madea fool of yourself 
“IT want to bring an aunt of Miss Bright’s | Cally; ‘and, since Miss (unter issode- atall, Teddy. All the same, I do hope 
to your races,’’ she said—‘‘quite a pretty, | cided——” you're only having a little joke with me, 
pleasant little woman, but of course nota **Yes—it is quite settied !’’ deciared Thir; because——"’ 
girl. You won’t mind?” and, though Miss Caroline sighed resign- “That's enough!” be said curtly, and 
The Major’s eyes twinkled ashe took ¢dly, she also smiled. walked over to the window with his hands 
both her hands in his and shook themim- ‘‘ You are abominably self-wilied, Thir,”’ in his pocketa, whistling softly. 
pressively. | she said; and Thir nodded her head and = Thir suddenly felt very miserable and 
“Upon my word, Mra, Greenbury, you’re acquiesced in the accusation with the guilty. Had she kaown there was any 
a regular guardian angel tome! Nothing | greatest amiability. fear of such a catastrophe as this, she 
would give me more pleasure than to meet | “This is nothing to what I’m going to be would never have permitted herself so 
Miss Bright’s aunt !” | for the future!” she asserted, “I’ve been | much freedom in her intercourse with 
And they looked as if they thoroughly | feeling the need of some settied purpose | Teddy; but she had grown so accustomed 
understood each other as they said ‘(iood- | in life lately; now I’ve found one. I'm _ to seeing him making himself pleasant and 
bye.” | going to resuscitate you, aunt Carry. I’m = attentive among his own women-folk that 
After all, Pops retarned in time tostart | g°ing round along with you to every she had accepted his constant little ser- 
with his party. He came hurrying back | gaiety in the neighborhood; and I'll marry vices as naturally as they did, without 
to them while Captain Miller was still you well before the end of the year.”’ | stopping to remind herself that his atten- 
going through his inspection of buckles | “My dear Thir!”’ cried poor Miss Carry, | tions to her might be prompted by some 
| 
| 


and straps, and joined the laughing chat- | wita flushed cheeks; while Teddy burst warmer feeling than brotherly affection. 
tering group on the steps. into hearty laughter. - And she had made him wretched, 

“T was afraid you would forget my driv- “I don’t see why you should take it like She looked across atthe athletic young 
ing coat, Miller,” he said in explanation; | that, Teddy,” observed Thir, with an air feliow in corduroy jacket and gaiters, and 
“it istoo cold to-night for a drive ina | of mock indignation. “I’m morea wo- racked her brain to think of the right 
tweed jacket.” And, as he spoke, they | manof the world than aunt Carry is— | thing to say. 
saw his teeth were chattering, though bis why, I’m centuries older in everything “I believe we're going to have a froat,’’ 
face was fiushed and heated from his | but mere years. You’l! always be a baby, he observed; “and, if it holds, good-bye to 
rapid walk. | you know, dear,’’ she went on placidly, the chances of racing for the day after to- 

“Rather!” agreed Teddy, turning back | “while | was born a cute old wowan ready =morrow!”’ 
into the hall with his friend to find the | made; so we'll just change round a bit, It was a really creditable attempt at com- 
missing garment. and see how things work that way.’’ monplace every-day speech, but it was 

Murie! ran down the steps for a last word ‘It strikes me you’re talking a great spoken in a tone which Thir knew well—a 
to her fiance; and Thir and Jean, left | deal of nonsense, Thirza,” interposed Miss tone which tmade it impossible for her to 
alone for & moment, iooked at each other, | Gunter from tne other end of the room, let the affair pass in such a fashion. 
and said ‘Poor boy!’ very softly. “Aunt Polly, I forgot all about your be “Teddy, you must let me say how sorry 
| ing there!” declared Thir. “I don’t see ! = en . she began. 

: c how you can get on with your letters “Stulf!’’ he broke in rudely, ‘Why 
CHAPTER XVIII. among all tnis chattering. Let us have | Should you be sorry? It isn’t your fault, 


[son came to Dale Cottage on the | tea in the dining-room, Aunt Carry, and YOu know.” 





Monday afternoon to make definite | leave Aunt Polly in peace. I’llbring hers “But I feel as if it were.” 
arrangements for the drive to Box- | across to her.” “Nothing of the kind! Don't you go 

side; and Tbir saw directly that be did not | But, after all, it was not Thir who took thinking that. You forget all about It as 
like his mission. She was holding wool | Miss Giunter’s tea to her, for, before it was fst as you can, There's one question, 
for Miss Carviine to wind, and Miss Gun- | ready, the afternoon post came in, and | ough, that Tf should like very muob to 
ter was hard at work ata distant writing | brought Miss Carry a communication ®* you if I weren't afraid you would 
table, with contracted brow and resolute | which needed an immediate reply; so, as | ‘ink ita confounded piece of imperti- 
lips, going steadily through an alarming | soon as she had drunk her own tea, she | Pence.” 
heap of unanswered letters which had all | went to the drawing-room to writeher  ‘“No—TI won't do that, Teddy.” 
to be answered by that day’s post. letter, taking her sister’s cup with her, [é@ turned round and looked straight at 

They would cal) for Thir at a quarter | and leaving the two young people munch Dr. 
past twelve on Wednesday, said Teddy; | ing sweet biscuits by the fire. “Well, then, was there ever anything of 
and would she please be ready, and be| After ber aunt’s departure, Thir found ‘* kind between Tryan Cambray and 
sure to wear something very warm, a8 | Teddy less conversational than ever, and yout 
Boxside was a rather exposed place, and | began to wonder if there was anything “Se caught her breaty in disinay, and 
the stand accommodation was ofa very | seriously wrong with him; moodiness was PU! UP ber haads instinctively to bide her 
primitive description? And then he went | go thoroughly out of his usual line. flushed face. 
on to the second partof his mother’s re- “T guess there’s something gone wrong penn sto nada R ges Bi Do pbaa d 
quest. There was aseat to spare in thé | with you today, Teddy,’ she said pres. tered penitently. “I go at everything like 
wagonette, and would Miss Gunter or | ently; “you aren’t a bit like yourself. a bull in a chine-shop. I didn’t ask from 
Miss Caroline accept it. Have you come toa knot in the wood? laquishtivenes, sane; | Wanted ta ‘The 

This invitation was at first met with a | Try back, and start your saw afresh! [Mt '® Phir, I have thought once or twice 
refusal from both ladies, what are you sulky about ?’’ lately that it was possible Tryan care’ for 

“Candidly, Teddy,’’ said Miss Gunter, “This trip to Boxside,”” he replied oo ane 5 WeRaER Vay Selbing seme 
pausing in her writing, ‘‘I detest races! || promptiy. ‘“! can’t think why my moth. oft, [I knew you too well to thie’ thas it 
think it is the most uninteresting, unin- | er should have given in to Major Darn ee 7” See seen on Ge yee 
tellectuat form of amusement ever de- | combe about it. She has always set her POOF Old chap!—and | wondered Ifyou 
vised by the miud of man! Tell your | face so thoroughly against taking the girls ‘7 U"" ¢ be angry with me, Thir—! 
mother I am much obliged to her for the | to race meetings—why should she make wandered if there aad OSES GRY Misonrer- 
invitation, as well as for her kindness in | this one an exception 7?” making between you. 
taking Thirza, but, for myself, nothing Thir looked at him in surprise. 
would induce me to waste a day on such a | sounded as if he thought the Major was 
business !’’ making love to his mother. 
Having delivered her ultimatum, she “But this is a special occasion, Teddy. 





It He paused, as if he hardly knew whether 
to go on or not; buta little sound from 
Thir terribly like «sob soon decided him, 
He crossed over to her and tinished what 





Asarule, the Major was equal to over- 
coming any obstacle of this nature; but on 
this day circumstances were too much for 
him. ‘To begin witb, the line of country 
was Lew, and it was an unusual complica- 
tion to have his host against him, 

here was another obstacle, too, of 
Which he was as yet perfectly unconscious, 
and that was Thir’s serene ignorance of 
his admiration for her. But he told him- 
self that he would have things more his 
own way at Boxside during the next week. 
‘bere, in the free-and-easy procedure of a 
stall private race-meeting, he would be 
abi6tomake plenty of opportunities for 
himself, 

“Do you think, Mrs, Greenbury would 
bring your sisters over to see Pops ride 
next week ?” he inquired of Teddy. “If 
“66 would get uv a party, I’d borrow Ful- 
‘on’s Waggonette—it carries a dozen com- 
'ortably—and send it over in readiness the 
hight before,” 

“You can try,” returned Teddy rather 
Krumpily, for he knew what it all meant. 

My mother does not, as a rule, care much 
lor taking the girls to race-meetings.”’ 

bh, she could have no objection to a 
‘nail aflair of this kind, my dear fellow! 
'b6ré is none of the usual rowdy element. 

‘8 fO Over and present our petition 
( Mise Brig ht—you must back 


“Ze n that Mre iree! 


mi o iking for race ineetings; but 


| Thir. ‘You are always talking aboutthe jnto a gicomy silence again, with his 


| as frivolousand fond of fun as | am; you gaid about the matter the better. 


| lowing where she leads. 
_ aunt Polly over this time, and follow my 


| to her, Teddy!’ 


he had to say ip a lower tone, 

“Tf it is that, Thir— if somebody has been 
setting you agains! him-—let me put it 
straight. Tryan is one of the best, most 
honorable, straightest going fellows in the 


returned to her writing-match against’ We're going nainly to see Pops ride, you 
time with redoubled vigor. know.” 
“Then, aunt Carry, you come!” pleaded “Poor old Pop!’’ said Teddy; and he fell 


inferiority of your intellect. take advant- eibow on his knee and his chin in the 
age of it for once, and geta little tun out | palm of his hand, staring vacantly into 
of it!’ the fire. 
“My dear, | have not been to a race- Thir, stil! munching her biscuits, 
meeting since | was a girl!’’ watched him quietly without any further 
“So much the moré reason why you attempts to gain bis confidence. If it was 
should come now! I know you are just his mother he was sulking with, the loss 


world; and if anybody—I! don’t care who 
it is—has said anything different, they told 
lies——that’s all !’’ 

He had worked hiinselfup into quite a 
passion againat his friend’s imaginary tre- 
ducer. Perhaps it was «a rélief to be able 
to work off some of hia emotion in this 
way, Which had the advantage of no dis 


have grown quiet and sedate only because “Poor old Pops!’ he said again pres- 
that is acnt Polly’s way, and because ently, as if his thoughts had been busy 
you’ve got into the habitof meekly fol- with bis friend ail the time “He is out of 
Now just throw his suspense, at any rate ”’ 

“Ishe? Ob, Teddy, do tell!” 

lead instead! I should love to have you “Yes; he got bis answeron Saturday,”’ 
come; I know it would do you good! Talk said Teddy. 

‘What did Miss Valiand say to him ?”’ 
‘She said ‘No.'’’ 


tressing her and easing his overburdened 
heart at the same time. 

“|'ve been puzzied by Tryan'’s down. 
hearted manner e6vér sinc’ he went to 
Hull,” he wenton; “Leouldn’t account for 
itinanuy way. | knew there must be some- 
thing apart trom the sale of the Hall and 
all that; Tryan isn’t the fellow to whine 
over the inevitable; and, besid4s, he has 
always known the «mash would come the 
moment his father went. Could you bring 
yourself to tell me all about it Thir? I'd 
like tw do ‘Tryan a good turn it I could 
and J’m, not @ blind fool, Thir, though | 


‘But a race meeting is such a gay affair, 
dear, and my winter bonnet——”’ Thir laughed a little at the answer. 

Thir pounced upon the speaker with 4 “Don’t think I’m laughing at bim,’’ she 
shriek of delight and stopped her protest said; “it was your way of putting it. I’m 
witb a kiss. very sorry for Mr. Popiett.’”’ 

“You lovely conceited old spinster!’ ‘So aml. Pops said he knew he was 


she cried. ‘Hark at her, Teddy! The making a fool of himself, but he was 
only reason she has against coming is that bound to go through with it.” was mad when [ thought it was somebody 
she is afraid of being cut out in the matter “Jt was rather a pity, I think,’’ Thir eine, | know there's no chance for me 
of bead-gear by us girls! That setties it, murmured regretfully. “OWhat was the @®a!nat hiv 
Miss Caroline Gunter! Go to this race- gooa of subjecting himself to the} nilia - : . 
meeting you must! And, as for the heal tion of a refusal! ? —_— +  — 
wear, my dwar, | maké ¥ a bonnet this " ‘i 
very evening Ww hb sha ‘ w 
every female at Kboxside tak y Ww 

But, Thir,’’ began Miss Carry nokiag exam 
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LOVE AND FAME. 


BY ™. ™M. 
Two maids 1 wooed upon a day, 
Both rich tn favors all would share 
One, Love, « laughing, Winsome fay, 
The other, Fame, surpassing fatr 


With fervor both | far pursued, 
Nor ever thought | wooed amins; 
Hut, jo! they parted by a feud; 
That way went Fame, while Love took this 


Aine! 1 could not cling to both: 

Kut now wae come the hour to choc 
To part from either I was loth, 

With this to gain, and that to lowe 


“Come, mortal, come with me," said Fame, 
With flattering voice that charmed my ea: 

“The nation’s tengue elall speak thy name, 
And thou the victors crown shalt wear, 


Love, like an angel, Mingo ring emiled 
“Ay, woo ber, if thou wouldst,” she cried 
Hat Love bad conquered: like a child 
I followed, and wae satisfied. 
eS 


The Poor Duchess. 


HY & FP. 





Duchess, especially after ail the toil 

and labor she bad ungrudgingly ex 
pended on ber unattractive progeny. Her 
lot had always been hard enough ever 
since she bad been a Duchess; even before 
ber wedding cake bad grown stale she had 
been coping with difiicuities—brutal diffi. 
cullie® which it required all ber strength 
of mind to face—and now, when a good 
sbare of those difficulties were laid to rest 
with her husband, the late Duke, in the 
family vault at Longlands; now, when she 
had just managed to retrieve the shat- 
tered ducal fortunes by bringing off the 
engagement of her ugly, dissipated son, 
the present Duke, to Claudia Putnam, the 
richest American heiress of the season, 
now for this blow to fall upon her, it was 
really too bad. 

The only baim to her anguish was that 
it bad fallen at Longlanda, in the wilds of 
Yorkshire, and that the whole thing 
might be busbed up and bhustied into 
oblivien without any one being any the 
wiser, She had gone to Longlands to re- 
cruit after ber superhuman expenditure 
of energy during the London season; her 
only guest was Claudia Putnam, her son's 
fiancee, with whom she was buay plan- 
ning alterations and renovations for the 
new 1egime. 

Hut the moment was robbed of all its 
savor by this horrible catastrophe; this— 
what else could she call it?—this drivel- 
ling idiocy of the least plain and moat 
hopeful of ber six ungsiply daughters 
She would have kept the hateful story en 
tirely to herself if she eould, but her heart 
was too full for silence, besides, Claudia 
had her fair share of Yankee shrewdness 

she might suggest a brilliant solution of 
the problem—so, as they sat over a coup of 
tea in her boudoir, the Duchess opened 
her new trouble to her future daugbter 
in law. 

“I'm afraid, Claudia dear,’’ she began, 
“that we are going to have serious trouble 
with Hienrietta.’’ 

Claudia was very fond of the Duchess, 
so tried to look sympathetic, though with 
Lady Henrietta, who was wrapped up ip 
parish work, who wore im possible clothes, 
and did ber hair grotesquely, she had no 
sympathy whatever. 

“Dear me!’ sabe replied. ‘I'm sorry to 
hear it; ] hope she’s not sick."’ 

“Sick !'’ repeated the Duchess, “1 wish 
she were, or anything balf so sensible. 
‘The fact ia she bas been and got herself 
entangled in a most unbecoming love 
aflair.’’ 

Miss Putnam opened her blue eyes very 
wide and set down her teacup witha 
jerk. 

‘My!"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and who on 
earth bas been making love to Henrietta?’ 

The Duchess |lowered her voice. 

‘‘My dear,’’ she said, impressively, ‘it is 
Mr. (Gibson, the curate. She vows she 
will marry him. Isn't it awful?” 

‘Rather awful) for the curate,’ thought 
Claudia to herself; aloud she said, “Have 
l ever met Mr. Gibson ?”’ 

‘Certainly not, dear; we do not invite 
him here. He is not a gentieman.’’ 

“Then where did Henrietta meet him?’ 


|’ WANS really very hard on the poor 


“Oh, in cottages and at the school. You 

see she likes parish work, and I en. 

age her { sete such a good ¢xam ple, 

we ve aiways ba ” barrie irate 

wever, when Mr fbeon came 

eve gi De e be 
suse ment La wentieman 

But suppose, lienrietta thinks he 


will mmrakeé her a suitable busband ?’’ 


} 


— 








“My dear,” cried the Duchess, “she | 
can’t possibly think so. Why, his father 
keeps a saddier’s shop! He hasn’t been 
to the University. Ob, it’s altogether 
dreadful! and she’s as cbatinate as a mule 
about it.’ 

She broke off as the door opened to ad- 
mita young man in a shooting sult. He, 
was a plain, insignificant-looking person- 
age, with an air of extreme self approval. | 

“I’ve just been telling Claudia ebost | 
this stupid affasr of Henrietta’s,’’ went on | 
the Duchess. 

“And what does Claudia thinks about | 
it?” asked the plain young man, who was 
Claudia’s accepted lover, and who de 
posited his jong limbs on the sofa beside 
her and tried to bestow a festive caress on 
the hand nearest to bim. 

“I guess, I’m pretty well taken by sur- 
prise,”’ said Miss Putnam, drawing her 
band out of her lover's reach. 

‘“Ho’m 1," said the Duke, placidly. 
‘I’m dashed if I can imagine what he sees 
in Henrietta. She ain’t pretty; other way 
about, rather; she’s got no money; and 
she’s years older than he is, I’m dashed 
it I'd marry a woman like Henrietta, 
even if I was a saddier’s son. I’m dashed 
if 1 could even feel spoony on her.”’ 

Miss Putnam looked at him. She was 
going to marry a man very like Henrietta, 
and she did not feel very spoony on him; 
she had accepted bim for sundry reasons, 
love being by no means the first or fore- 
most. 

“Pe must be an awiully susceptible 
chap,”” went on his Grace, ‘to lose bis | 
heart toa girl like Henrietta. And be’s | 
40 Obstinate, too, about it; seems as il be 
reéally cared about ber, I thought, per- 
haps, it was mostly ambition—ber title, 
and that sort of thing, you know—and 
I've offered him all my influence in the 
way of # leg-up to preferment, but he 
won't hear of it. Funny thing, ain’t it? 
Now, if it had been a girl like you, 

Jiaudia——”’ 

*Duchess,’”’ cried Miss Putnam, sud- 
denly interrupting her lover, ‘l have anu 
inspiration, You just send Henrietta 
away. She can go to Jericho, or anywhere 
eélse, for a month or 60, and when she 
comes back the engagement will be broken 
off. I'll inanage it, you bet.’’ 

She wouldn't answer any questions, She 
said she thought she understood the ex- 
act lie of the land. They might leave it 
alltoher. So to her it was left, and the 
next day Lady Henrietta was packed ott 
to a married cousin in South Wales. 

The following day, at Lady Henrietta’s 
customary hour. Miss Putnam walked 
into the village schoolroom. She wore a 
dainty blue cambric frock, which fitted 
her as no frock in all Henrietta’s lifetime 
had ever fitted her. The little boys and 
girls opened their eyes wide to look at | 
ber, so did the schoolmistress, and so did 
Mr. Gibson, the curate, who was hearing | 
the whole schoo! in its church catechism. 

“Good morning,” said Miss Putnam, 
sweetly. ‘lam staying at the Towers. | | 
have come in Lady Henrietta’s place this 
morning. She has gone away for a few | 
weeks, and she would like you all to 
know it.’”’ 

She looked round the room as she said 
it, and finally fixed her eyes on the 
curate’s frank, simple face, 

“Tl hope,’’ he began, hesitatingly, ‘that 
Lady Henrietta is not ill. This absence is 
so un—unforeseen.’’ 

‘“Juess pot,’’ said Miss Putnam. ‘She 
isn’t ili, she never was better in her life; 
but the Duchess thinks a change will co 
her a world of good.”’ 

“Her Grace is very cruel,’’ murmured 
the curate. 

“T beg your pardon?’ 
blandly. 

“] was about to say,’’ resumed the 
curate, turning to the expectant children, 
“that as her ladyship is unable to come 
this morning, you wiil have to lose the in- 
teresting Object lesson she generally gives 
you. I’m sure you will all be very 
sorry.’’ 

“Oh, they shan’t miss their object les- 
son,’’ said Claudia, still more blandly. 
‘I’ve promised Lady Henrietta to give it 
to them for ber.”’ 

The curate had been in the habit of stay- 
ing for Lady Henrietta’s object lesson—to 








said Claudia, 


| keep order for her, he would have said, 


had the Duchess questioned her. So he 
stayed to keep order for Claudia, which 
was quite superfiuous, for if her manner 
of administering instruction was not of a 


nature to keep the attention of restleas 
nlidren, there were ber fascinating gown 
and ber pretty rip gets not kt speak f 
be charm of her face to hold her audience 
spellbound And when the lesson was 


over, he had got into the way of walking 


| with her ladyship along the school lane 
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| curate, the other from Miss Putnam. 


| tion. 





eee 





and through the park. He escorted Miss 


Putnam to-day, because he wanted to ask 


how long bis liege lady’s banishment was 


to last 
“] don’t know,” was Miss Putnam’s re- 


ply; “I suppose she won’t come back till 
the Duchess chooses.”’ ? 
“The children will miss ber sadly, 


| moaned the curate. 


‘Guess we must take it up to them,” 
said Claudia, graciously; ‘‘l’ve promised 


Henrietta to stand as much in the gap a5 
| possibie. 


He gave ber a grateful look. 

‘When shall I come and give another 
object lesson?” she went on. ‘*To-mor- 
row?’ 

“Ob, no,”’ said the curate, ‘to morrow’s 
geography day. Her ladyship always 
gives a geography lesson on Thursday. 

So Claudia put on another bewitching 
trock, varied her trinkets, and did her 
best with a geography lesson on Thursday, 
which was mainly devoted to a flattering 
but inaccurate description of the United 
States. 

On Friday she wrestled with sums, and 
by degrees she learned the whole school 
routine. She also visited, under Mr. Gib- 
son’s escort, one or two of Henrietta’s old 
women, who, he thought, would feel 
themselves neglected in her absence. 

Her fiance laughed at her. 

“‘] gee what you’re up to,”’ he said; “of 
course it’s a clever move, but it’s rather 
rough on a susceptible ass like Gibson.” 

“Why do you call him an ass?’ asked 
Mise Putnam, sharply; ‘‘because his father 
is a eaddler?”’ 

“It’s a spleadid opportunity for you to 
make yourself popular in the parisb, 
dear,’’ said the Duchess, “Of course when 
you are mistress here you will like to be 
popular among the people.”’ 


“T suppose | shall,’ said Claudia, mus- | 


ingly. 

But in spite of her incipient popularity 
she would not have the marriage hurried 
on; she was equally deaf to the Duke’s 


| impatience and the Duchess’s hints. 


“There are such heaps of things to do 
and to think of before anything can be 
tixed,’’ she said, vaguely, when her fiance 
urged the matter upon her, 

“Well, get on with the heaps of things, 
then,’’ he retorted; ‘‘and don’t trifle away 
80 much time at that confounded school,’”’ 

And Lady Henrietta was still in banish- 
ment in South Wales, 

Finally, Miss Putnam’s stay at Long- 
lands came to a rather unsatisfactory end, 
for she went away to London leaving the 
wedding day unfixed and the hangiugs 
for the new drawing room unchoseén., 

The day after her departure there were 
two letters for the Duchess: one from the 
She 
opened the former first, because she felt 
wore Curious as to its contents, 

‘‘Madam,’’ it ran, ‘‘although your Grace 


| did not seriously entertain my proposal 
| for the hand of Lady Henrietta, | 


feel 
myself in bonor bound to let you know 
that my eyes have been opened to the 
folly and unsuitability of the marriage for 
which I would fain have bad your sanc- 
I have written to Lady Henrietta, 
explaining, as far as 1 can, the folly of our 
past, and begging her to forgive me if she 
be in any way asutferer by our mistake. 
I am leaving Longlands at once, therefore 
the embarrassment of any furtber meet- 
ing will be avoi ‘ed. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“W. GIBSON,” 

The Duchess heaved a sigh of intense 
relief. This was Claudia’s doing. Claudia 
was a right-down clever girl. She had 
certainly spent a great deal of valuable 
time in treading in Henrietta’s footsteps 
but she had disenchanted Mr. Gibson, and 
lifted a horrible incubus off the family 
shoulders, She was really far too good for 
that stupid, muddle headed son of hers; 
still she, the Duchess, supposed that a title 
was an infinite attraction to a born demo- 
crat, so things were, after all, not so Vvory 
uneven. Then she took up Claudia’s 
letter. 

“Dear child,” she murmured as she 
broke the seal. 

‘““My dear Duchess,”’ she read, and with 
each succeeding line her dismayed as- 
tonishment increased: ‘I’m giad I came 
to stay at Longlands before I took the ir- 
revocable step to the altar. I don’t want 
to say anything nasty or mean, but, really, 
I aever did care about the Duke; | only 
him 


accepted because I thought you’d 
made up your mind to have me for K 
laughter-in-law; I should bave n ade him 
perfectiy miserable if I had mar-ied him 
Mr. Gibson finds, too that he made a 
great mistake in thinking he cared for 


; ‘ 
Henrietta. He explained it ali to mé, and 


I’m quite satisfied. 











be married before Advent. I shan’t ming 
having a saddler for a father-in-law. 
“Yours always, 
“CLAUDIA PutTnay,” 

The Duchess threw the letter acroas the 
tabie to ber son, 

“Read that, Southdown,” she said; 
‘twe’ve got Henrietta out of her scrape 
moet splendidly.”’ 

It really was too hard on the poor 
Duchess. 


For Eric’s Sake. 


BY H. W. 











when Norah’s carriage drove up tothe 

door of the house in South A 
street, The footman rang the bell, 
alighting, sne entered the hall, running 
quickly upstairs to the drawing room. 

He: tall figure was still slight and girl. 
ish; ber blue eyes wore a look of elation; 
for her beauty bad never aroused greater 
admiration, her success had never been 
more triumphant than that evening. 

‘‘Has baby been all right?’ she asked 
her maid. “Oh, and can you tell me 
whether Mr. Fordyce has come home?” 

“Mr, Fordyce came home at 10,” wag 
the answer. ‘‘He bas been in the study—” 

Not waiting for the end of the sentence, 
Norah went downstairs again. 

“Too bad, Digby. Shabby not to turn 
up ” 

She had begun to speak as she opened 
the door, but as soon as she saw his face, 
stopped abruptly. 

The room was cloudy with tobacco 
smoke. Though the June evening was 
hot, the fire had been lighted and the 
grate was full of papers burned to cin- 
ders; bat what astonished her the most 
was Digby’s own appearance. As he stood 
upright their eyes met for a moment; then 
his were cast down shamefacedly. He had 
shaved off his heavy black mustache, 
transforming his swarthy, handsome face; 
be wore a shooting suit instead of his 
evening clothes, 

‘What is the matter Digby?” she de- 
manded—“if you really are yourself.” 

“]—I—goodness! I can’t tell you, 
Norah.”’ 

Drawing nearer she rested her hand 
caressingly on bis shoulder. 

“Anything serious, darling?” 

“I’ve got to make a bolt of it. There’s 
not a minute to i08se. To-morrow will be 
too late. I only wanted to see you. I 
couldn’t go without, bappem what might.” 

“But 1 don’t—I don’t understand,”’ sbe 
faltered, gazing into his face in bewilder- 
ment. 

“]’ve played my game and lost; that’s 
all. For the last four years I’ve been a 
—heaven help me! It will be all over the 
town to-morrow. I lost my last chance 
today. My nawe will be a byword.” 

Sitting down, she could still stare up 
helplessiy into his pale, haggard face. 
Tbe diamonds in her fair, brown hair 
caught the gaslight and sparkled. 

‘Barford will know é6verything directly 
he gets to the office to-morrow,’’ Digby 
continued. ‘I must be out of the way be 
fore then. Norah, I should like to see the 
youngster.”’ 

Automatically she rose, and left the 
room, shivering as she drew her rich 
plush cloak round her shoulders. On ber 
return, she made a charming picture, 
standing with the 4 months-old child in 
her arms just as she had taken him from 
bis cot 

‘‘Poor little beggar!’ muttered Digby, 
bending over him. 

Laying him gently on one of the large 
armchairs, Norah faced her nusband. 

‘‘I—I can’t realize it yet,’’ she said. 

“I bave looked forward to nothing else 
the last four years.” 

‘‘Before—before you married me?’ sbée 
demanded. “You know this when you 
first met me! You knew it, and asked 
me——?’ 

“IT loved yuu, Norah.”’ 

“Love!” she cried, contemptuously. 

“And you loved me,”’ 

“] loved the man I thought you wére. 
A man who never existed.”’ 

“For beaven’s sake be merciful!” be 
said, buttoning his coat. 

“You bave made me a party to your 
crimes,” she cried, and raising ber bands, 
trembling with anger, she tore from her 
hair the diamond tiara. 


[ WAS pearly 3 o’clock in the inorning 


“At least a word of forgiveness,” 5é 
said, taking up the jewel quietly and 
thrusting itin bis jacket pocket Just 8 
word before we part—it will be ” 


Norah,”’ , 
“I can’t forgive you,’’ she onesie” 
He and I are going to | ‘It iano use. I could forgive much; if 
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had begun since our 
have been different. 
mje too utterly.” 

it had fallen upon 
‘he blue, without & warning sign, at the 
moment of ber supreme success, Hence- 
forth she would be known only as the 
wife of a defauiting solicitor. Her love 
seerned to be crusbed, together with her 
"Tae after he had gone, while the child 
lay sleeping on the chair. Norah stood in 
the smoky room, half dazed by the recent 
disclosure, till the day broke, and a new 


era in her life began. 


But you deceived 


* * * * * 
“Ab, Norah, anything up? Where’s 
Digby ? 
Major Armistead glanced round the 


dining room, He was tall and spare, the 
more noticeably because he always but- 
toned himself tightly in a long frock coat. 
His darkly tanned face appeared above a 
very bigh collar; be wore an enormous 
iron-gray moustache, Long a widower, 
since Norah’s marriage two years ago he 
nad jodged near Hyde Park, possessing 
only a small income besides his pension, 

She took bis band and kissed him, then 
iooked out of the window. 

«A delicious morning after the rain,” 
she faltered. 

“Come, come, you didn’t drag me out 
pefore vreakfast to tell me it wasa fine 
morning, Norah. Little chap all right ?”’ 

“Oh, Eric is splendid,” she said. 

wfhen what on earth isit ? You’re not 
looking well this morning—too much dis- 
sipation. Isn’t Digby down yet?” 

“Poe's gone—gone away. He is ruined.” 

“Ruined! Digby ! Bless my——” 

“Worse,”’ she continued; ‘the has com- 
mitted a crime. You can hardly realize it? 
Neither could I, But it is true, He has 
committed acrime., All this,” she waved 
her bands as sbe glanced round the large, 
handsomely furnished room, ‘all this is 
the result. I am wearing some of the pro- 
ceeds, | can’t stay, father; take me away 
from it all—meand poor little Eric,” 

The evening papers were full of the 
news, and sold largely in consequence- 
fhe hueand cry being raised, and a re- 
ward offered, a few days later the fugitive 
was arrested, Tried and convicted in due 
course, Digby Fordyce was sentenced to 


seven years’ penal servitude, 
* 7 


* * * 7 


Major Armistead rented a sma)! house, 
almost a cottage, on the outskirts of the 
town of Tunbridge Wells, and there 
Norah lived with her boy. Only 23, she 
had bidden good-bye to the world; instead 
of thousands a year, her income consisted 
of but a few hundreds, and these not her 
own. 

Yet sie was not entirely unhappy. Com- 
polled by her altered circumstances to de- 
vole herself to the child, he soon afforded 
4 new inierestin her life. She watched 
his developing intelligence, listened for 
his 6arliest lisping utterances, The day 
he first stood alone was a red-letter day. 
Her father became Eric’s guide, philoso- 
pher and friend; and later was fought a 
battle royal to decide who should teach 
him to read. Major Armistead took his 
defeat so much to heart that Norah mag- 
nanimously gave way, and would sit 
always working, sometimes laughing, at 
others half crying, to observe the impa- 
Usnt man’s patience, 

So for a time time Norah’s iife went 
sinoothly on, At first the change was ap- 
palling; she missed the excitement, the 


adiniration, to which she had become ac- | 


customed since her marriage. She had 
4 friend left, and when people called upon 
her, in ignorance of her history, she was 
4iways ‘not at home,’’ 

When Eric was more than commonly 


winsome, Major Armistead always said — 


Lhé same: 

“Pity his father was a scoundrel,” 

And Norab never demurred. It wasthe 
simple truth, 

Eric was now 6 years old, tall, thin, de- 
‘cale, with his father’s handsome features 
and black hair, 

‘Il hope to goodnass Digby won’t begin 
‘o pester us,” cried Major Armistead one 
*vening. He was an old man now and in- 

hed to peevisbness, 

Norah looked up quickly. 

‘lt isn’t séven years,”’ 

“They don’t serve their full time if they 
vebave themselves. In prison Digby 
iid behave himself,.”’ 

He will not trouble us, father.’’ 


val 


‘know. Scamp enough for any- 

X 16 may think you will take him 
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+ 
marriage, it might | 


added presently. 


| After listening attentively for a few 
ber like a bolt out of | 


moments Norab laid aside her work and 
ran upstairs, where he still slept beside 
her own bed. The child was feverish. 
Next day a doctor was called in, and now 
oegan a period of intense anxiety till one 
night the end seemed imminent. 

Major Armistead did not undress; at 
regular intervals he looked into the room, 
and Norah shook her head despondently. 
When the morning sun broke through the 
clouds at 10 o’clock, all the blinds in the 
little house were drawn down, and the 
light had gone out of Norah’s life. 

A few days later she stood with her 
father—white-haired and bowed now—be- 
side the open grave. The gray clouds 
hung low, and the October wind blew 
chilly across the cemetery. 

Henceforth she spent many hours there, 
always alone, since the distance was too 
great for Major Armistead to walk. She 
always pictured Eric’s grave as a kind of 
bed, and himself asleep, as she often used 
to watch him. 

“I should liketo putup a handsome 
tomb,”’ said the old man, ‘‘It isn’t much, 
but it’s all Ican dofor the littlechap, I 
feel | must do something.”’ 

“If we could make some otber children 
happy,’’ Norah suggested. ‘That is what 
Ishould like, to endowa cot in a chil- 
dren’s hospital.’’ 

Majcr Armistead entered into the scheme 
with immense enthusiasm, 

“Of courge,”’ he said presently, ‘‘you 
must remember that you won’t bave 
much to live on after I am gone, dear.’’ 

“That does not matter,’ she answered. 
“Nothing of that kind matters now. Noth- 
ing matiers in an empty world. There is 
nothing left to live for.’’ 

“I will write to Ormond street and in- 
quire how much it would cost,’’ said 
Major Armistead. ‘We will call it Eric’s 
Cot.”’ 

Two days later, going to the cemetery in 
the afternoon, Norah came to a sudden 
standstill afew yards from the grave, then 
hiding herssif behind some headstones, 
watched the shabby-looking man who 
stood bareheaded at its foot. In spite of 
his black beard and mustache, in spite of 
his white, haggard, dissipated face, she re- 
cognized him on thé instant, 

After standing there a few minutes he 
covered his face with his hands, and pres- 
ently, stooping, broke off one of the faded 
flowers from the solitary cross Norah had 
placed there. 

Having stayed until he went away, she 
also left the cemetery, but on reaching 
home said nothing to her father. All the 
rest of the afternoon she busied herseif in 
various ways, her father glancing at her 
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Eric’s sake. Is that Eric coughing?’ he see what he has fallen to, but he is still 


| @ young man—clever—oh, might there not 
| be some chance for him if——. But I 
doubt my own strength. I am not sure | 

As I watched him at the grave 


can do it. 
the thought flashed upon me. We talk of 
Could anything be 


a memorial to Eric! 
better than to save Eric's father, body and 
soul ?”’ 

**Too late, Norah, my dear; too late!’’ 

“Ah! but is it—is itever? If there were 
not a germ of good in him, would he have 
come to the grave? You don’t know that 
the cot at the hospital will actually savea 
child’s life, yet you would endow it. So 
with Digby. He has fallen very, very 
low; he may be incurable, but is that any 
reason why I should not make theetfort?”’ 

Major Armistead leaned forward and 
kissed her forehead. 


husband again; and yet he no more tiked 
to interfere than he would have done 
with her performance of some religious | 
rite in which he could not participate. 

For several days Norah walked to the 
cemetery at the same hour, but it was not | 
till a few days before Christmas that sne | 
saw Digby again. As he stood lost in 
thought at the foot of the grave sho drew 
near. 

“Digby !"” ‘ 

He started like a 
strength is snapped. 

‘Norah !”’ 

Instinctively his right hand went up W | 
his cloth cap, as he stepped a few feet 
away. They stood one on each side of the | 
grave, which wasnow hidden by young 
evergreens and plants, 

“You have been bere before,” she said, | 
hardly knowing what to say. 

|] did not intend to come again, | saw 
the announcement of the boy’s death, Tell 
me of bim, Norah.’”’ 

Across the grave she gave him informa- 
tion concerning Eric’s short life and last 
days, and then she asked: 

“Why—why did you 
Digby ?” 

“I camein the hopeof seeing you. I 
hai no right to put myself in your way— 
but I am leaving England. | 
very low.” 

He threw out his hands, ‘You see what 
Iam. The first time | came simply to 
look on the spot where the boy lay. I saw 
you had put my name. ‘Eric,’’’ he read 
from the headstone, ‘dearly beloved son | 
of Digby and Norah——”’ 


man whose nervous 


come to day 


have fallen | 


“| hesitated,’’ she admitted. ‘1 hewsi- 
tated, till | was looking for atext. Then I 
thought it ought to be there, Where— | 


where are you going ?”’ 

“Heaven knows, I neither know nor 
care. What does it matter? Look at ine, 
Do you think I can sink lower?’ 





from time to time, wondering what trans- 
formed and iliumined her face. 

Despite her troubles, she was a beautiful | 
woman. Her figure had developed, and 
albeit sad and grave, ber face had retained 
all its former charm. To night it seemed 
to Major Armistead like the face of an | 
angel. ; 

At 8 o’clock the postman brought a 1|eét- | 
ter, but when he would have broken the 
seal, she came to his chair, resting a hand 
on his arm. 

‘Krom the hospital, Norah.’ 

‘Father,’ she said, “‘I—I have thought | 





| afraid he is by way of sinking lower. 


of another way.”’ 

‘“‘Well, let us s6e—”’ 

“] saw Digby this morning,’ she falt- 
ered. 

“Ah, | knew the scoundrei wouldn’t 
leave us alone!’’ cried Major Armistead. 

‘“Hedid not see me. He was standing 
by the gravo. Before he went away he 
stooped and—and broke off a piece of 
stephanotis, He isin very low water.’’ 

‘‘He deserves to be!” 

‘““Yes, he deserves to be. But I—I am 
He 
looks utterly broken—degraded. He can 
have no hope in life—nothing to help him 
upward——”’ 

‘“Pahaw !’’ cried Major Armistead. 
man like Digby 1s bound to sink. 
ing can save him.”’ 

“That is a terriblesaying,’’ she retureed. 
“. think there is one thing that might, 
only one—a woman’s love.”’ 

‘‘Norab !” her father exclaimed, ‘‘you’re 
not going to play the fool! All nonsense! 
You know you don’t love the man,”’ 

‘‘J_-] don’t know.”’ 


Noth- 


“You never went to see him. You 
never wrote. You haven’t had a kind 
word for him all these years. To tell you 
the truth I’ve wondered sometimes, Of 

urse, he deserves all he got niy some 
women are such foois 

Was I too wise? she ask 
Kric’s death | feel diflerentiy at na 


nyse 


| ' rot art ) hw) 
things lam not certain abou 





| go under or how soon 


A | 


“You can rise higher, Digby. Is it ever 

| too late ?’’ 
“Oh,’’ he cried, “I dare say you are 
right. Sometimes! feel | have it in me. 


It is memory that throws ine back. Norah, 
you don’t know what the utter desolation 
of itis. Ab, | know; you have \Jost your 


child, and be had a scainp for his father; 


but you don’t know the curse of being 
your own accuser. On all the earth there 
is not a human being who cares whether | 


” 





‘“Yoes,’’ she said; “there is one who 
cares,”’ 

He stared at her fora few mornents, 
then leaned eagerly forward across the 
everyreens, 

“What—what do you mean ?”’ he mut- 
tered. 


Norab held out ber right band, 

“Digby,’’ she said, ‘I will bury the past, 
and, if you will let ine, I will do my best 
to help you in the future.” 

“Do you mean you will come—come 
away with me?” 

‘Kor Eric's sake,’’ she said, uietly. 

The caretaker of the cemetery stopped 
to look at the poorly clad man beside the 
grave, and Norah standing with ber hand 
on his shoulder, 

At first Digby shrank from facing Major 
Armistead; but she nerved him to this as 
to much besides, It was a littie hard on 
Major Armistead, who had now to look 
forward to being left alone in his old age, 
But he was the oniy ope who regretted 
Norah's decision, which had not been ar- 
rived at without misgiving. Norah never 
regretted it. She had found once more 4 
purpose in life, while Eric’s tather began 
a new that day. And a 
which went far to make atonement for the 
past. 
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For his own part, he | 
sincerely hoped she would never see her | 


ple blossom 


to which is attached a light line, 





‘Scientific and Useful 


Gias,—After the gas service is laid on in 
| & house, the force pump should be invart- 


—_--—_- —+—-—s 


age; an explosion is frequently the result 


| ably used to ascertain if there be any leak- 


| Of neglect of this duty. 


Goop GLURB.—To make glue for resisting 
fine, proceed as follows: Mix a handful of 
quicklime in four ounces of linseed oil; 
boil to a good thickness, then spread on 
plates in the shade, and it will become ex- 
ceedingly bard, but may be easily dis- 
solved over the fire, and used as ordinary 
glue, It resists fire after having been 
used for glueing substances together. 

House P.Lants.—Saturate the earth 
around house plants every day with the 
cotfee left over from breakfast. It stimu- 
lates them. Plants that have a red or pur- 
will be rendered extremely 
brilliant in color by covering the earth in 
their pots with about half an inch of pul- 
verized charcoal. A yellow flower will 
not be affected in any way by the use of 
charcoal, 

Cak WARBMING,—Experiments for warm. 
ing passenger cars by a stove, which is 
placed outside, have been tried on some 
French railways. It is sald thata single 
stove is sufficient for a whole car, and 
that the expenses is very sinall indeed, 


| twenty-six pounds of coal keeping up the 


fire for about two hundred miles, The 


| warmed air circulates inside the car. 


PouLTRY.—No greater mistake is made 
with fowls than the attempt to keep num- 


_erous kinds and give all the same care 


and food, Very naturally some will do 
well on it, some hardly pay their board, 
and others be kept at a loss. The right 
way to keep poultry profitably is to have 
but one breed, learn how it succeeds and 
pays best and then treat it to this formula 
with unvarying regularity. 

STRANDED VESSKLS.—A new invention 
for stranded or storm-beaten vessels wish- 


| ing to communicate with the shore con- 


sists of @ large rubber or sheet metal globe 
The ball 
being thrown overboard is carried by the 
wind tothe shore, and is said to make 


| communication quicker and surer than by 


present methods, In a recent teat, we un- 
derstand, a line was carried ashore across 


| a strong current by « tin sphere leas than 


two feet in diameter. 


—_ 
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{EPUTATION,—Talk as we may, to the 
farmer who has established for himself a 


| reputation for furnishing dairy goods of 


unfailing and unquestionable high quality 
there is never lacking @ good market for 
he can produce, st paying and satia- 
factory prices, 


LARGE Caulacks.—A correspondent in- 
juires of what use areé premiuima by horti- 
cultural societies for large cabbages, un- 
less it is in localitios where cabbages are 
grown for Sauer Kraut. He thinks that 
the perfection of a cabbage for an ame 
teur’s garden is one that would not ex- 
ceed eight or ten inches in diameter. He 
would have premiurns for the encourage- 
ment of these, 

THe WEL! well is dry dig it 
deeper and it not dry until « 
drought again occurs that is longer in du- 
ration than this. The time to dig a well is 
when there isa dry season, as one must 
then go down deeper to reach water. The 
best wells for providing pure water that is 


It the 


will be 


free from sarface drainage are those 
known as “drive wells,’’ windmills or 
force pumps being used for raising the 
walor. 


A PLEA FoR WkEEDs.—It is hard to find 
anything in the worid that bas not a dark 
a4 well as a4 bright sidé—and that has not 
a bright #epot, no matter how dark the out 
line may be. And yet one eminent agri- 
cultural writer has a good word tor the 
vilest weed. Ho says the truth is that 
weeds always have been and still are the 
closest friends and helpimates of the 
farmer. It was they which first taught the 
lesson of tillage of the soil, and it is en 
which never allow the lesson, now that it 
bas beer partly learned, to be forgotten. 
The one only and sovereign remedy for 
them is the very tillage which they have 
introduced. When their mission is final 
ly matured, therefore, they will disappear 


because there wi bano place in which 
they can grow 
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Enemies and Friends. 

An ill-natured critic, who, from his 
position, is notorious, if not celebrated, 
once said, with the most blank astonish- 
ment painted on his face, ‘“‘And I, too, 
am told that I have enemies.’’ Simi- 
larly, that incorruptible patriot, Maxi- 
milian Robespierre, complained that his 
country did not understand him, and 
that his countrymen avoided rather 
than caressed him, and in a like way, 
too, a butcher, with the stain and scent 
of blood upon his blue frock, and with 
his knife and steel dangling from his 
belt, might complain that his sheep did 
not gambol into his slaughter-house, 
and that the lamb did not “‘lick the 
hand just raised to shed its blood.”’ 

But to be a Robespierre one must 
have perpetrated some judicial murders, 
as fora critic, he often comiits auc- 
torial slaughter. ‘“‘We cannot make 
omelets,’’ said the first hero, ‘twithout 
cracking a few egys.’’ So neither critic 
nor patriot, nor any elee in this world, 
can jog along without creating a few 
enemies. 

What surprises cach of us is the bare 
fact that he has enemies at all. He 
does not reflect that if he were the most 
harmless person in the world, which ten 
to one he is not, he would atill be dis- 
liked by some. Bteween various na- 
tures there is a marked and decided 
antipathy. Our very souls go out and 
range about the world to meet other 
projected antipathies; men dislike those 
whom they have never seev, It is the 
old story, these wild hatreds, deep dis- 
likes, brutal, savage feelings, rise up in 
our hearts, and overpower our brains 
without cause. 

Thies stupid enmity, which we most of 
us permit ourselves to indulge in, works 
yreatevils. Shall we tell the old story 
of Aristides again? Shall we tell how 
Demos, the mob, the untaught populace 
in Athens, was flattered by being per- 
mitted to write ona piece of shell the 
name of a citizen they wanted banished, 
and how, thease shells being thrown into 
an urn, the man whose name was most 
repeated fell. This was the first ballot, 
and Demos liked it. 

**Well, one day,’’ says Plutarch, who 
tells the story charmingly, ‘‘an illiterate 
citizen came to Aristides, whom he took 
for some ordinary person, and giving 
him his shell, desired him to write 
‘Aristides’ upon it. Surprised at the 
adventure, Aristides asked him ‘whether 
Aristides had ever injured him ?’ 
said he; ‘uor do | even know him; but it 


makes me wild to hear him always 
culled the Just.’ Aristides made no 
answer, but took the shell, and baving 


written his own name upon it, returned 
it to the man.”’ 

Envy makes us strange enemies. A 
be- 
the 


French oflicer hated a gentleman 


ause he had a bandsome nose; nay 


Ostracisa, as above referred 1 l’lu 


tarch delines as ‘‘a mild gratification 


‘No,’ | 
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of envy, not a punishment for crimes 
and misdemeanors, but very decently 
called an humbling and lessening of 
some excessive influence and power. by 

this means whoever was Offended at the 
| rowing greatness of another, discharged 
his spleen, not in anything cruel and in- 
human, but only in voting a ten years’ 
banishment.’? Cousidering the working 
years of a great man are seldom more 
than twenty, surely this was cruel 
enough. Nowadays we don’t ostracize, 
we criticize, and many critics are just 
as ignorant as the Athenian burgher. 

But enemies are of this good to ua, 
that they make us friends. Antagonism 
is a general law, and does not act only 
in one direction. If A hate us as poison, 
the chances are that B will love us as 
sugar. And if enemies be worthless, 
friends surely are not. 

One good friend is worth at leasta 
dozen staunch enemies; and, in talking 
about friends, we do not mean that 
spurious article about which so much 
nonsense is written, The common place- 
book made some years ago, into which 
we packed much that we had read, is 
full of extracts about friends. 

Some say that friends are like swal- 
lows, and fly away with the summer, 
others, that they are the thermometers 
by which we tell the temperature of our 
fortunes; others that, like insects on a 
summer's day, they bask in the sun- 
shine, but avoid the shower. But of 
such friends it is just as well to be quit. 
The true friend is not one who is to be 
weighed. 

La Fontaine makes a very shrewd re- 
mark about the relative value of enemies 
and friends, in which he places the -first 
in a novel but strange position, quite at 
variance, indeed, with that other 
Frenchman, who would buy his op- 
ponents, 

‘*A foolish friend,’’ says the fabulist, 
‘is a great evil toa man; even a pru- 
dent enemy is better.’’ A prudent 
enemy ! that is, one who, for his own 
sake, will not take a mean advantaye. 
Well, he may do some good; he may 
make us look into ourselves; cause us 
to weigh and consider our own hearts; 
be wise in time, and careful to avoid 
follies and silliness. A prudent enemy 
is better than a foolish friend. ‘‘Save 
me from my friends,’’ is an old saying, 
true and necessary enough; but a_ fool- 
ish partisan, who gets’ one into trouble, 
and who loads us often with folly, can- 
not be called a friend. 

When a man has found one or two 
true friends he may rest satistied. He 
cannot be friends to many, nor have 
many. His wife, let us say, is one; he 
has one wt o leves them both, and one 
for himself, and that is enough. If 
these be good friends they will urge him 
look to in- 
terest more than he will himself. They 
will be gauges by which he can sound 
the world and sound himself. He will 
find his heart cheered up, his counte- 
nance sharpened, and his eyes made 
bright by the presence of his friend. 

There is no applause so sweet as that 
of a true friend, because he alone knows 
the toils and the dangers, the troubles 
and the difficulties, which he whom he 
loves has gone through; no applause so 
sweet, no praise so cheering, save that 
of our own hearts; and these, beyond 
and above those of whom we have 
spoken, are truly our best friends—and, 
alas! that it should be so, too often our 
worst enemies, 

catenin lanes nsiartiiate 


on to noble deeds, and his 





AN intelligent class can scarcely ever 
be, as a class, vicious; never, as a class, 
indolent. The excited mental activity 
operates as a counterpoise to the stim- 
ulus of sense and appetite. The new 
world of ideas; the new views of the 
relations of things; the powers disclosed 
to the 


well-informed mind, present at- 


ractions, which, unless the character 
. 
sunk. a P 
Lia ne Lasts 
upt pleasures, and Lous n tne end. a 
standard of character is created in the 
community, which, though it does not 
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invariably save each individual, pro- | CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT 


tects the virtue of the mass. 

VIRTUE is so much a unit that no one 
of its parts can be deficient without the 
whole being injured, All virtues are 
interdependent. He who knows no 
mercy can never be truly just, and he 
who scorns justice can never be truly 
generous. He who is wasteful and im- 
provident can give no efficient help to 
others, and he who is selfish and miserly 
is certainly not his own best friend. The 
very insensibility to all merits but one’s 
own displays 80 gross an ignorance and 
so low a standard that it must always 
lower a man in the eyes of every dis- 
cerning person. 


Iv is false and indolent humility which 
makes people sit still and do nothing, 
because they will not believe they are 
capable of doing much, for every body 
can do something. Everybody can set 
a good example, be it to many or few; 
everybody can, in some degree, encour- 
age virtue and religion, and discounte- 
nance vice and folly; everybody has 
some one whom they can advise and in- 
struct, or in some way help to guide 
through life. 


SELF-CULTURE alone, though appar- 
ently non-productive, never. ends with 
self, To undervalue it or to be tempted 
to give it up on this ground would be a 
great mistake. Beyond the personal 
gain to such a one there isa gain to 
those around him, even though he make 
no direct effort at all. Every one who 
raises his own mind to a higher level by 
that very act raises the community of 
which he is a@ part, 

SMALL-TALK, if it means nothing 
more than filling up idle intervals with 
vapid or foolish remarks, is a thing to 
be as utterly despised as the most pro- 
found philosopher could desire. Indeed 
the term ‘‘small-talk’’ has sunk so low 
in the scale of intelligence and sincerity 
that we need some other expression to 
denote that casual conversation which 
geniality and good feeling frequently 
demand. 


HAVING a purpose in life is essential 
to right living. If a man does pot 
know what he is living for, he may well 
be in doubt whether life is worth living. 
Unless a man is living to a purpose, he 
has either not yet begun to live or he 
has vot through living, and in either 
case he is out of place in the world. 

FRIENDSHIP consists properly in mu- 
tual offices and a generous strife in 
alternate acts of kindness. But he who 
does a kindness to an ungrateful person 


the 
no 


upon sand. Upon the former he 
makes impression, and from the 
latter he finds no production. 

THE only way of keeping a secret is 
to forgot it as soon as communicated. 
A person may have a considerable repu- 
tation for consistency in this matter, 
thus easily acquired. The only secret 


| 
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‘ ‘ : | Hantiy white. 
sets his seal to a flint and sows his seed 
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Mrs. M. C. 8 —We do not know + 
portunities,” the old book you speak of. Who 
isit by and where was it published? 

LAIR&.—Blank verse has no rhyme, ang 
is, like the Homerte or Virgilian hexa 
merely measured prose, although Cole : 
says, ‘Prose is opposed to metre.” This ts 
blank verse, and fine blank verse, too— 

mind not to 
The 4 is its Own pines, ead a reer tmaes 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven, 
All Shakspere's plays, with here and there an 
exception, are in blank verse, although now 
and then he adds a “tag” rhyme. W hen the 
third or fourth, or, as in a sonnet, the sixth 
line, rhymes with a preceding one, the meas 
ure is no longer blank verse; so the gentleman 
with whom you disputed is wrong. 


B. T. R—1. A lady should never lay 
aside her bonnet or wraps during a formal 
call, even though urged to do so. If the call 
be a friendly and unceremontous one, she 
may do so tf she thinke proper, though never 
without an invitation. 2. In making a formaj 
visit a gentleman should retain his hat and 
gloves in his hand on entering the room, The 
hat should not be laid upon a table or stand 
but kept in the hand, unless it is found neces. 
sary from some cause to set it down. Inan 
informal call the hat, gloves, overcoat and 
cane may all be left in the hall, but it would 
be decidedly impolite to ask or ©x pect the 
lady to hand them to the visitor upon hig re. 
tiring. 


G. W.—1. The carbuncle is a beautiful 
stone of a deep-red color, with a mixture of 
scarlet, called by the Greeks anthrax. I¢ ts 
found in the East Indies. It is usually dig. 
covered pure of an angular figure. Its ordi. 
nary size is one fourth to two-thirds of an 
inch. When held up to the sun, it loses its 
deep tinge, and becomes exactly of the color 
of a burning coal. 2. The heliotrope is a 
variety of chalcedony (found in Asia Minor) 
of a deep-green color, variegated with blood. 
red or yellowish spots. 3. The jacinth, or 
hyacinth, is ared variety of zircon, sometimes 
used asagem, It is fcund in Ceylon. 3, The 
iris is only seen in antique jewels. It ts a 
very limpid and very transparent quartz, I¢ 


| 1s crystallized, a fact which immediately dis. 
| tinguishes tt from the opal. 


[tis found by the 
Red Sea. 5, The chrysolite is of a yellowish 
or greentsi color. 6, The oculus-bell is a pel- 
lucid stone—a variety of agate. 


Ava H.—Damocles was a man who used 
to flatter a certain tyrant of Sicily, named 
Dionysius the Elder, He one day said so 
much about the extreme happiness Dionysius 
must enjoy, surrounded by such pomp and 
state, and the tyrant asked him if he would 
like to enjoy the same for a time. Of course 
Daumocles was very imuch pleased, and 
thought, as be reclined on a splendid couch, 
attended by beautiful slaves, who served him 
with a most exquisite banquet in gold and 
silver dishes, that he was the happiest man on 
earth. Suddenly, however, he happened to 
look at the ceiling, and thera saw, directly 
over his neck, a heavy naked sword, sus 
pended by a single horse-hair. His happiness 
was in a moment turned into misery; and be 
begged leave to depart. And thus Damocles 
was taught that no amount of power or 
wealth can ensure happiness, if the fear of 
coming evil is constantly in our minds. 

M. T.—1. Astronomers divide stars into 
classes according to their brightness; the 
brightest being of the first magnitude. Those 
of the sixth magnitude give so faint a light 


| that itis difficult to see them without a tele 


scope. 2, Of stars visible to the naked eyé 
only the brightest show recognizable color. 
Some are ruddy, some yellow, and many bril- 
With the aid of a telescope 
more marked instanees occur, some stars be 


| ing blood-red, garnet-colored, rich orange, 


and golden yellow. A few stars show such 


| color as blue, green, violet, and indigo. 3. The 
| milky way, so called, is made up of countless 


numbers of small stars. They appear to be 


| close together, so close that they present the 
| appearance of a mass of light instead of 


separate stars. 4. The astronomical telescope 
is made up chiefly of a lens, or round glass, 
called an object-glass, which forms an image 


/of the distant object, and of an eyeglass 


worth knowing in this life is how one | 
| structed is said to have been built in (rlouce® 


man can contrive to be better than an- 
other; all the rest is mere alchemy, 


As the popular voice is but the com- | 


bined voices of many individuals, so 
each one, in giving his share of praise 


and blame, is an active agent in pro- | 


ducing one class of conduct and in di- 
minishing another. 

A MAN proves himself fit to go higher, 
who shows that he is taithful where he 
is. A man that will not do well in his 
present place because he longs to be 
higher, is fit neither to be where he is, 
nor yet above it. 
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ali human probability be 
formed. 


faithfully per- 


which magnifies or enlarges this image. 
H. M.—The first schooner ever 0OD- 


ter, Massachusetts, about the year 1713, by a 
Captain Andrew Robinson, and to have re 
ceived its name from the following trivial 
circumstances: When the vessel slid off the 
stocks into the water, a bystander exclaimed, 
“Oh, how she scoons!” The builder immedt- 
ately replied, “A scooner let her be!” and 
from that time vessels thus masted and rigged 
have been known by this title, The scoon 1 
popularly used in some parts of New Englan 

to denote the act of making stones skip along 
the surface of the water. According to his 
torical records, the word was originally writ 
ten scooner, The origin of the term 4s given 
above rests upon unimpeachable evidence. 


tubson, in his “History of Gloucester,” si 
the following extract from a letter W! ae 
that place, bearing the date of September 
1721, by Dr. Moses Prince, brother of the an- 
nalist of New England, the Rev Thomas 
Prince: “Went to see Captain RK o-* 
udy This gentleman was a aa 
r f schooners, and built ¢t a 
t ve 

Ww y 4 * a 
1ced the world of their : 

y 1 other other vessels, and show - 
kind is obliged to this gentiema! - 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


BY W. ©. H. 





hack through the mist of years I roam, 
lo snatch from Mem'ry’s bowers 

hve passing look at my childhood's home 
ind childhood’s happy hours ; 

ro hear again, as the evening sky 
Ia tinged with a golden light, 

the volee of each ttle playmate cry, 
In a merry tone, “Good-night.” 


tright are the dreams of those childhood's 
hours, 
\nd sweet are the thoughts they bring, 
Hot oh, there is nectar in the flowers 
{ cull from love's vernal spring ! 
\nd my heart, as 'twere by a magic wand, 
rhrobs with a strange delight, 
\. 1 feel the clasp of a soft warm hand, 
\nd list tothe fond “Good-night.” 





The Miser’s Secret. 





BY EB. Y. 





witha terrible storm. The rain in 

sheets was driven along by the 
howling wind at a furious rate, whilst the 
waves in maddened fary, dashed higher 
and higher over the sbarp rocks and deep 
clifts at Penrhyaddu, 

The whole force of the gale was felt by 
the old, balf-ruined castle, standing out 
boldly on the top of the cliffs, 

Long branches of ivy had been torn from 
the walls they had clung to so long; and 
from the more ruinous parts harsh shrieks 
and cries, from disturbed bats and owls, 
added to the dismal effect. 

The old Welsh castle, now falling rapid- 
ly into decay, was built on the foundation 
of its namesake, destroyed by order of the 
king in 1100, and rebuilt in 1300, 

lor the next few centuries it frequently 
changed owners; then came a long, un- 
broken calm, and, except that no grand- 
son ever inherited in his father’s shoes, it 
had now been in the posseasion of the 
Mervin tamily for over 300 years. 

The great uncle of the present master 
was a recluse, and somehow the idea got 
about that be was also a miser; at his 
death, this notion bad to be given up, for, 
though long and anxious search had been 
made, with the assistance of some aged 
plans, showing all kinds of hidden nooks 
and crannies, old dungeons, and narrow 
passages, not a single coin or article of 
value could be found anywhere. 

The need of the family for money being 
very great, the search was most thorough. 

Alone the old man lived, and alone he 
died; save for one ola4 servant, who on the 
very day of his master’s funeral, having 
closed and barred the great hall door afier 
the last departing guest, slipped on the 
old stone pavement, and fell with great 
force to the ground, hitting his head so 
badiy that he became unconscivus. 

ln this state, apparently dying, the new 
Owner found him on the next night, when, 
puzzled at no one answering his repeated 
rings and blows, he hailed a village lad 
below, who, squeezing himself in by a 
tiny, unbarred window, unfastened with 
inany fumblings the heavy door. 

The old man never spoke again, but his 
eyes tothe last seemed to the lookers-on 
‘o turn in @ most wistful way to the 
pictured face of his master, hanging just 
Over the staircase, 

An hour before he died, raising himself 
with great difficulty, he pointed with his 
shaking hand in the same direction, then 
sank back unconscious, and so passed 
way. 

This story of course was often repeated, 
and gained in the telling many alterations. 

The villagers grew to have such a horror 
of the haunted castle, as they called it, 
that even at the present time they would 
KO miles out of their way on dark nights 
for fear they should see any of the wander- 
ing lights their fathers had so often de- 
scribed to them; or hear the cries and 
moans that poor old Michael’s ghost was 
Supposed to utter on stormy nights. 

To explain to them that bats and owls 
Caused these latter, or that the moon 
plays strange pranks with light and shade, 
was labor lost, 


WILD and dreary day was closing in 
A 


The present owner, who succeeded the | 
Mervin that found the poor old dying | 


man, was much loved and respected by 
the poor folk all about, except on one 
point only; he had married a Roman 
Catholic, a widow with one young son, 
and against this lady and her child, bitter 
and wicked prejudices strengthened every 
ay. Possessed of considerable means, 
Oney was generously spent amongst 
it nothing altered their cruel hate 
jetermined spite. 
'hree children were born in the castle, 
‘OY, and two girls; healthy, happy little 





souls, with merry voices and rosy cheeks, 
devoted to the elder brother, whose watch- 
ful care and pridein them wasa picture 
to see, 

Then an act of pure malice on the vil- 
lagers’ part, placed the elder lad’s life in 
danger; and for fear of further evil, the 
gentie mother sent her boy away, first on 
a#iong visit to his father’s people, and then 
to train for the sailor’s life he had set his 
heart on. 

From that time sbe pined and drooped, 
and after a lingering illness passed away, 
whilst her three babes were a!l under 
seven. Her last prayer to her husband 
was, that he would protect her son if ever 
he came into wild Wales again. 

“My own boy is not more dear to me,”’ 
he answered. ‘Madeline, my wife, trust 
mé, we will guard him well, so help us 
God!" 


Up in my turret room I heard and felt 
the full force of the storm, and fancied 
that the solid walls shook and shivered 
in the wind’s embrace. 

A cheerfal fire litup the cosy corners, 
and I thought as I iay on my comfortable 
couch, that | was well out of the wind and 
rain. 

The rooms, that I had taken possession 
of years ago, were those that had been oc- 
cupied by my old sncestor the miser, and 
whom in face I was said to take after. 

This old man had certainly loft his mark 
behind him, and his chief hobby seemed 
to have been carving. 

Everything was carved that could be, 
and very proud were all of us, his de- 
scendents, of his labors. 


On entering the hall by the old iron- 
clamped door, no one could fail to be 
struck by the beauty of the low, richly- 
carved strircase, that curved upwards on 
the left, and, though surrounded by beau- 
tiful panelling that reached to the high 
pointed roof, this staircase had always 
been my favorite, 

Supported by slender twisted columns, 
a broad rail with wreaths of foliage 
twined round in cunning art, guarded the 
low, @asy steps, whilst various creatures, 
perched here and there, kept ceaseless 
watch and ward. 

A hooded falcon, thecrest of our family, 
stood on the rail atthe foot of the stairs; 
the bird’s- life-like claws, and ruffled 
feathers giving evidence of the miser’s 
talent. 

Next to him my gréat-great-uncle’s 
favorite hound, ‘Gelert’’ reclined; the 
same faithful creature on whose shaggy 
head my ancestor’s hand rested in the 
portrait hanging al most above. 

In the dog’s eyes in the picture there 
was a steadfast faithfulness portrayed, 
that had been well caught in the deep-set 
carved eyes on the stairs. 

Above the dog, a grinning monkey held 
a nut aloft; and mice and a large serpent 
completed the train. I have been told 
that on this staircase the old man spent 
years of labor. 

Moat of the other carving he had bought, 
and dove-tailed together, but no hand but 
his had the credit of the staircase, 

That the dog had gained a firm holjd on 
bis master’s beart was evident; another 
likeness of him hung over my fire-place, 


wistful look. 
painting a small plan of the castle cellars 
and dungeéous was carefully drawn. 

My brother left his home suddenly, the | 
reason not being mentioned to us children; 
but some years ago my father tolc me 
what had decided my mother and himself | 
to send the lad away. 

The pecple all about were a rough lot, | 
working, many of them, in the slate quar- 
ries owned by my father, and others pick- 
ing up a precarious living as fishermen. 

In hard times, want and hunger were | 
frequent guests. 

Against my mother and brother, ‘‘The | 
Papists,’’ at such seasons, the feeling was 
very bitter; and at last the worst spirits in 
the place made a kind of league that, by 
fair means or foul, the piace should be rid 
of these heretics. 

My mother never could master the 
Welsh language, though she tried hard, 
and as the poor folk could not understand 
a word of Englisb, their intercourse was 
very restricted, and | shail always believe 
this want of mutual knowledge lay at the 
root of the mischief. 

At last one winter’s day brought a crisis. 

My brother spent hours on his pony, 
riding alone wherever he liked, and one 





day, returning from a long round, he was 
crossing a narrow wooden bridge, leading 
his tired pony, when, withas 1dden crack 
the centre gave way, and, in a minute, he 
| found himself clinging hard to the slender 





again with the deep-set, sunken eyes, and | 
Across one corner of this | 
| and yet I waited whilst the wind sent dis. 
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band rail, with his pony struggling on the 
rocks in the water just below. 

Tired and spent, the poor creature was 
quickly drawn intoa foaming rapid, and 
swept, bruised and bleeding, far down the 
river. 

Harold sickened at the sight, but still 
clutched hard bis rail, and managed so to 
swing himeelf along, that at last be had 
cleared the broken space, and stood, white 
and shaken, on tbe bank in safety. 

My father went next day at daybreak to 
examine the bridge, and found, what he 
had feared he should, that the supports 
and beams had been fo carefully sawed 
and loosened, that the slightest weight 
must bring it down. 

It was easy to suspect many, but to 
bring the deed home was simply impossi- 
ble, 

The pony was found next day, mangled 
and dead, and my mother’s face grew 
ashen white, asshe thought that this was 
meant to be her boy’s fate. 

My father issued a very stern command 
that, riding or driving, we were never to 
cross there little bridges again, but always 
to go round by the road. 

Considering what wild little mites we 
were, perhaps he was right. 

He also gave orders that the broken 
bridge should be repaired. 

My brother left us, and though we 
missed him dreadfully at first, we soon 
got used to his absence. 

Not so my mother; she faded siowly but 
steadily away, and at last there came a 
day when my father led us gently into her 
darkened room, and bade us kiss her 
peaceful face, and remember her dying 
charge to meet her one day in the rest 
above. 

My tather was a most reserved man, and 
it was a rare occasion, indeed, that brought 
bis religious opinions to light; but though 
of a different faith to bis wile, their mutual 
belief in a Heavenly Father never faltered. 

The years rolied on, and, except for our 
rapid growth, there was little to mark 
time’s progress, 

My father spent weeks of anxious 
thought after my brother’s burried depart- 
ure, as 10 whether or no he should permit 
me to mingle with the villagers, or send 
me right away to school, At last he de- 
cided on having a tutor for meand the 
sisters, and left me free after lesson-hours 
to go where I would. 

Oddly enough, though my brother had 
been hardly tolerated in the place, I 
could do any mortal thing | pleased with 
the poor, rough folk, and spoke and read 
Welsh as easily as English. 

They took me out fishing, taught me 
how to manage a boat, to swim, and scale 
the clifls like a goat, and watched over me 
with the grentest of care. 

Also I knew all the workings of the slate 
quarries, 





| 
| 
| 


One evening, late, | was riding fast | 


home, a storin having rapidly come up, 
when I found | bad taken a wrong turn, 
and was almost on the fragile bridge that 
had given way beneath my brother long 
ago. 

Once over that, a few minutes would 
take me home, only that old promise to 


my father stood in my way. A promise | 
enforced afresh by him on giving iné my 


first shaggy pony. 
I know J must turn round and make for 
the long, dull road passing pear the cliffs, 


mal warnings down the valley, and tne 
leaves in the trees sighed and groaned as 
they muttered to each other there would 
be no rest for them that night, 

At last J turned my horse round, and, 
through the gathering gloom rode on, 

I remember passing Tom, a village iad, 
a great crony of mine, just my own age, 
and then, eitber startled by a bat flying 
under bis nose or the increasing storm, off 
went my young horse in a mad gallop, 
with ears laid pack and snorting breath. 

Soon we reached the track passing Over 
the cliffs, and rushed straight for the edge. 

In fancy still, | can feel the sting of the 
air on my face, as we raced along, then we 


| were at the edge, and an awful temptation 


seized me to throw «myself ofl! 

Jack made a frantic eflort to swerve 
round, and [| tried to aid him with all my 
might. The edge was crumbly aod solt, 
no foothold tor the frightened, quivering 
creature, and in a second Over we went lo 
the beach below. A loud shout rang in 
my ears as we slipped over the edge, and 
then | remembered no wore for many 


days. 

My friend Tom came tumbling down 
the cliff, whici ist there was twenty feet 
pDigdb and f i” S « 
tbe I ree Ww a roke! Hy ® bes 
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leap, quite clear of the borse, so Tum cov- 
ered me carefully with his coai, and ran 
off for help to the fishers in the cove. 

All this I learnt long afterwards. 

Six words were enough, and ali the 
place was astir. 

Lights soon flashed around me, I was 
laid on a mattress, covered with blankets; 
vain attempts were made to get a little 
whisky down my throat, and then with 
even, siow steps, they carried me home, 

The bearers changed repeatediy; men 
with lanterns walked on either side, and 
called out warnings of stones and rocks. 

Tom started for the castle after leaving 
me in the fishers’ care, and my father 
came down the dark road to meet us. 

He told me afterwards that the tears 
were wet on many a rough face, and 
horny hands shook his as he bent over my 
poor, drawn face, 

What touched him most was to hear 
men who had never given biin enything 
but a surly word, call him ‘Master,’’ and 
bid him not lose heart. 

Then would come a cough, and a choke, 
and the back of a rough hand would be 
dashed over the eyes. 

On entering the castle, my father de- 
sired my careful bearers to carry me up to 
his own, large, comfortable room; then, 
seeing they could give no further aid, with 
a muttered ‘(jod bless him,’’ the men 
went quietly down and away; two of their 
number remaining outside all night, in 
case they might be of any assistance. 

Tom had gone off at once, on our fastest 
horse, for the nearest doctor, buf, in such 
an out-of-the-way place, all knew it must 
be hours before he couid return.’ 

My father and our old nurse undressed 
and felt meall over, and could find no 
broken bones any where, 

They did not like the absolute motion. 
leas of my lower limbs, as I lay still end 
rigid on the bed, moaning pitifully. 

If only | had moved, even uneasily, 
they would have felt cheered, 

Getting alarmed at the increasing coid- 
ness of my logs, they spent the rest of the 
night rubbing me with hot flannels, and 
sO in the early dawn the doctor found 
them. 

After one quick glance all over m6, he 
breathed softly, “Varaly zed, poor fellow.’”’ 
I was then sixteen, now | am eight-and- 
twenty. 

When I slowly came back to my senses, 
and my father gently, and very sadly, ex- 
plained to me that in falling I had come 
with great force on my back, injuring the 
spinal chord so greatly that paralysis bad 
Immediately set in, and never again 
should [I stand or walk, | buried my face 
in the pillow, and prayed that | might not 
live, 

1 could not bear my life, | muttered, 
week after week; (iod was very cruel to 
have treated me #0. 

All my dreams of noble d6eds and acts 
of bravery lay buried in the sandy shore 
below the clifts, 

i made iny father's and iny sisters’ lives 
a burden tothbem; and «4 for old nurse, 
and the lad, Tom, who had begged to be 
allowed to wait on me, | treated them 
worse than slaves. 

With such bitter repinings and inces 
sant irritability | wade but little progress 
towards partial recovery; and how long 
matters would bave gone on #01 do not 
know, if, six months after my accident, 
my father had not sat down by me, and 
talked as 1 never knew he could, 

Ho put before m6 the harm | was doing 
myself and others, by such rebellion 
against God’s will; showed me that 1 was 
making Our once happy home miserable, 
and cheered m6 with his strong conviction 
that there was yet good work for me to do 
in the world, ormy life would not have 
been spared. 

Then, putting into my band a very 
worn copy ot the “Changed Cross,” he left 
the room, praying me to show that my 
bravery was not skin deep. 

It was « hard and bitter battie, bul, at 
last, thank (Giod, there came # day when | 
could truly say ‘od kn ows beat.” 

kor some few years | got on wonder- 
fully; was carried downstairs regularly, 
and often wheeled out of doors, 

Two years ago I had rheumatic lever so 
badly that it was a wonder that I recov 
ered; the doctor warned mie never to Over 
lire, or Over-exert tnyself in any way, an 
there was mischief at iny heart 

The turret rooms were given over to me, 


hand and foot, \ife no longer seemed the 
dreary burden | had dreaded #0 

Finding my daily moves shook ino a 
ue l 16a r6étnaine by a 

A r i ’ a. Where weve he 
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through my haods, thus enabling him to 
dispense with a bailiff. Writing became 
iny chief amusement. 

Times did not improve; strikes became 
the order of the day; bad seasons ruined 
the harvests; a spirit of discontent seemed 
everywhere, and on this stormy night in 
question, I knew my father was more 
worried about money than he cared to 
own. 

The old savage spirit was awake again 
amongst the village folk, and rumors dally 
gained that the storm would soon burst, 
but what form it would take no one 
knew. a. 8 & 24 Elsie, 
my sister, wants me to leave off writing 
now, as she says | 
asball not rest long, for there is something 
l want to get written clearly down in case 
of need I am 
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wari, be fell into the sound slumber he > 


was now ip. 

Tom also said be did not like the quarry- 
men’s looks at all, he knew they were on 
short commons, and he heard there was & 
lot of sickness amongst them. 


He left me, and! lay and counted the | 


strokes of the clock, hearing the hoofs of 
my father’s horse as be crossed the court 
yard soon after four, and knowing he had 
gone on his journey with an anxious 
heart. 

Old Nurse brought me my early tea, and 
she had something special to say. She 


Lurret rooms whilst be was in danger. So, | 


carefully and slowly they carried mé 
down. Stopping them when we reached 
the carved dog on the staircase rail, I 
raised myself with difficulty, and pressed 
my little finger hard into Gelert’s right 
eye. 

Then I grew cold and shivered, for sup- 
pose my plan was a failure after all! 

What more likely than that dust, and 
rust combined, had done their noiseless | 
work ! 

Again | pressed, leaning harder, and a | 


| click rewarded me. 


looked at me keenly, and then said very | 


look #o tired, but I | 


quietly : 

“Master Frank, the stranger guest is 
your brother Harold !” 

l exclaimed in surprise, then she pro- 


| ceeded to say that she bad had no idea of 


weary of courting sleep in vain, and all | 


and quit them by my old panacea, writ- 
ing. 

Half-an-bour after 1 bad 
pen to please Eisie, in the midat of the up- 
roar of the storm the boom of a signal-gun 


laid down my | 


this at first, though puzzled at his resem- 


my nerves seem on edge, so | must try blance to someone. Considering the years 


that had elapsed since wesaw him, and 
that he had grown a beard and moustache, 
I think she may be forgiven. 

Ntealing in to look at him during the 


| night, she saw on his arm thrown back 


startied us all, asseinbled as we usually | 
| mediately identified him as her first pars- 


were in the evenings in my snug room. 

My father went off at once with Tom, 
lanterns, brandy, a long coil of rope, and 
a blanket; and my sisters took up their 
position at the turret windows, and 
strained their eyes into the gloom without. 

At such times as these, it was very bit- 
ter to me to feel powerless to aid in active 
ways, but this night I felt so worn and 
weary, that the longing to be up and 
doing seemed dead, 


Our const was a cruel one from rocks 


that ran far out to sea, and when any ves. | 


sel by stress of weather was driven on to 
them, her doow was sealed, 

‘Two hours passed slowly away, and the 
had just ended when, dripping 
from head to foot, with B white, set face, 
my father entered; and we checked the 
eager (uestions on our lips, as we saw how 
white and weary he looked, 


second 


After drinking # little of the cordial my | 


sisters had ready, he told us briefly what 
had chanced, 


A vessel, apparently a foreigner, was on | 


the rocks when he 
crew could be made out clinging to the 
rigging. 

The force of the waves was awful, and 
he soon saw Bho was breaking up fast. = It 
was madneas to try to reach her, but for 
all that be did his beat to get a crew to- 
gether, bribing the fisher-folk, at last, with 
more money than he could afford, Nota 
man reaponded, and my father did not 
blame them for this, he said, for the at 
tempt, humanty speaking, must have 
failed. 

It grieved him greatly to see the lower 
ing faces, and hear the harsh tones that 
met him on every side, 


went down, and the | 


| | wished 


The vessel broke upina minute, so to 


say, and the next crested wave rose high 
over the rocks around, ‘There seemed to 
be faint cries in the alr, but this might 
have been fancy. Soon pieces of wreck- 
age camo drifting in, and then some 
bodies, bruised and bleeding from the 
blows given them by the cruel rocks as 
they drifted shorewards, 

Only one young man had life in’ bim, 
after a little brandy had been forced 
to revive, and 


and 
down his throat, he began 
father and Tom carried him as speedily as 
milght be to the castle. 

The men still beld aloof, and uy father 
did not like the looks they cast at the 
poor stranger, so decided to lose no time 
in returning home 

The stranger was now under old Nurse’s 
care, and with Tom's assistance he would 
want for nothing. 

Father then rose, and asked us all to go 
to bed, but when the girls had left the 
room, he came back a minute, and touched 
my hair softly. 

“My lad, | have a strange dread ou me 
to-night, and wish I had not to leave you 
at day break for that Manchester trial.’’ 

“Pathor, of course you must go,” I an- 
why, you are subpcenaed. Trust 
metodo my beat”’ 

“Trust you, my boy! Ay, better than 
myself, and if need arise, remember your 


wwered, ‘ 


dog's secret !"' 
‘“T sometimes think, father, we have not 
gol to the bottom of that yet.”’ 


‘Do you think so? Well, we'll see 
when | return; and now, iny brave liad, 
take care of yourself, and (iod bless you !”’ 

long after he hal left me, | lay and 

rf with the feeling of depression that 

m en ‘ then Ton ame 

am ay 

Tit’ x “A 4 
6 a et ” exhausted, and faint, 
that they tl! ight they al lid never get 
him round it at last, when nice and 


above his head, a tattooed cross, and im- 


ling. She said my mother had been very 
vexed with her for getting a sailor to 
tattoo the baby arm, but she had had it 
done to keep evil from the lad, 

Just before the bottom end was finished, 
the baby burat into such a passionate fit 
or tears, it had to be left undone, thus 
leaving a jagged end to the cross, 

The old woman said she could not imag- 
ine why she had not seen the mark whilst 
undressing him the night before, but be- 
ing in a great hurry to get warm things on 
him, the cross never caught her eye. 

My next visitor was iny long absent 
brother; ill indeed he looked. 

He was coming home on sick-leave, 
when the vessel ran on the rocks, and, 


right, I leant back in my chair, and asked 


| 


| shown on the plans, and ended as far as I 


feeble and weary as he felt, it seemed hope- | 


leas to think of reaching the shore alive, 

A sailor had kindly tung a life-belt 
round him # minute 
sank, and he remembered nothing more 
until he found himself in bed, 

Seeing old Nurse did not recognize him, 


before the vessel | 


he felt too drowsy and atupid to announce | 


himwelf, and drifted off again into sound 
slumber, 

[asked him why he had not written to 
say he was coming home; but he said it 
was such asudden thing he had no time 
to do #o, 

He knew how nervous my father would 
get at his coming to the castie at all, and 


| pressing the dog’s left eye, the panelled 


yet he had such a great longing to see us | 


all again, he felt he would willingly run 
some risk; besides, surely that old preju 
dice must have died out years ago? How 
I could honestly say it had! 
Tom now came in, and it was @asy to see 
he also had tidings to tell. 

He said he had word bya sure hand, 
that, stirred up by mischief-making agita- 
tors, who had now been busy amongst 
them for some time, all the quarry men 
and fishers had arranged a plan to seize 
the foreigner marked with across! What 
sharp eyes! 

They meant to take us by surprise, and 
intended no harm to us if we let him go 
quietly. 

Tom said the men were half mad, he 
thought, and quite beyond control. Their 
object in 
clear to any of us; those who had urged 
them on may have had some fixed motive 
in their minds, or 6lse some personal spite 
against us; and so,cuuder plausible argu- 
ments, and false smooth words, persuaded 
the poor ignorant people they were doing 
a righteous actto take the law into their 
own hands in this riotous manner. 

“T will go at once,’’ said Harold, rising 
feebly from his chair, ‘Frank, my boy, I 
au giad to have seen you again. Give the 
sisters my love; I had better not wait to 
see them. God forbid I should bring any 
bother or trouble upon you, for you don’t 
look fit to stand worry.” 

I thought a minute earnestly. My father 
had taken his own horse, and the only 
other one we possessed had gone laméa 
week ago. How could we send that weak, 
worn-out man out into the chill, bleak, 
December day, out cf the way ? 

“Then 1 said quietly, “it is all right, 
Harold, wecan hide you aafely;’’ let me 
just dress, and I'll show you how.” 

Soon | was ready, and asked Nurse and 
Tom to carry mein my long chair down 
to the old hall, and Elsie hurried off to see 
there was a good fire, and plenty of wraps 


ny long-unused oak settle 
4 tried to persuade mé! ieascend 
at to teli them what toda put i fe 
was ciearly right for me, in my father’s 
sence jlo my best for Harold; and | 
hardly have brooked staying up in my 


this proceeding did not seem 


A carved panel forming @ piece of the 
side of the staircase opened slowly in- | 
wards, and disclosed a tiny flight of steps. 

Thankful that the spring was still all 


to be carried down to the settle, and that 
food blankets, and «a small lamp should 


be collected. 
I told them the steps led into a narrow 


passage running between the dungeons | 





knew in a small, well-ventilated room, 
hollowed out, I believed, in oneof the but- 
tresses, 

The ivy outside was so thick tbat the 
loop-holes in the walls were quite invisi- 
ble from outside. I bad tried in vain to 
find one, and could not, 

Madeline and Elsie got quite excited 
about our wonderful chamber, and | felt | 
giad anything should divert their thoughts 
from our present anxiety. 

Harold proposed they should accom- | 
pany him below ona visitof inspection, 
and they all tripped cheerfully down the 
narrow staircase, They came back, still 
excited, anc asked me if I knew there was 


an old oak chest down there, with one or 
two yellow papers in it. 

I told them I had tooked round pretty 
thoroughly when first! found out about 
the spring, only a fortnight before my ac- 
cident, meaning always to pay another 
visit one day. On telling our father of my 
discovery, he had advised our keeping it 
to ourselves, in case of troublous times 
arising, when we might be glad to hide 
our valuables away. 

We both felt sure our great-uncle had 
left instructions with hisservant to pass on 
his secret, and understood why, in dying, 
his dim eyes had so wistfully sought the 
dog’s face. 

Harold asked meif there was any way 
of opening the door from below, but this I 
did not know; only 1 had discoverad by 


door would shut, 

“Well, if lam tobe there for hours, | 
would just like you to shut me down first 
for half-an-hour, that I mayn’t fee! quite | 
so queer,’’ said Harold, “and there is no | 
time like the present.” 

Arimed with the lamp, and Eisie’s com- 
pany, be descended again; and Tom | 
pressed the left eye bard, and so shut the 
panel, when we judged they had reached 
the hidden room. 

Then we waited half an hour, and 
opened the panelled door for them to re. | 
turn. They seemed in no hurry, and at 
last Madeline went down to see what they 
were up to. 

By this time | knew | was in for one of 
the dreadful spasms of agony any extra 
exerlion always gave me, but I trusted it 
would not overpower me until danger to 
Harold was past. It seemed ages before 
quick steps up the staircase announced 
the explorers’ return, and when I saw 
their white, excited faces, I telt sure they 
had discovered something fresh. They 
were very dusty and quite breathless, 

On going down Harold and Elsie bad | 
just reached the hidden room when a loud 
click sounded néar them—the spring of 
the panel shutting, Harold said, but Elsie 
declared it came from the chest. 

They lifted the lid, to find tae bottom 
had slid up against one of the sides, and 
ancther set of steps lay below. 

Down this, of course, Harold with bis | 
lamp must go, and, rather than be left 
alone, Elsie followed close, 

The steps wound round and round, un- 
til Harold haa counted forty, when they 
ended in a passage like the one above, 
leading into another wel! ventilated room, 
with a tiny barred door. 

This was so fast set and stiff, it took Har- 
old some time to move the rusty bolts, but 
at last he pulled it open, to find a thick 
wall of ivy, through which he made out 
the door opened on the wilderness part of 





the garden, quite hidden fron, any win- 
dow. 

They shut the door again, al Ok ed 
about the room 

A sina labie ” a rass 
bound box, stood in the n 1016, with an 
old chair aiongside, and all round the 


rOOM) Were Varioussized carved chesta 


| matter in dispute. 
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Opening the box, they saw a bag of gold, 
and an exact copy of the staircase 
drawn on paper, with the springs sho 
and also plans of the dungeons, with the 
hidden rooms blacked in. On the wal] was 
acarved panel of the dog, with the same 
deep set carved eyes, 

“Degend upon it,” said Harold, “this js 





the counter spring, and opens and shuts. 


the doors below,”’ 
They decided not to try them then, or 


| to open any of the chests, but to b 


mé up all the papers; and shutting the 
box again, hurried up above, only just 
getting through the chest door before an. 
other loud click closed the bottom down, 
and opened the panelled door above, 

Here Madeline met them, and they got 
talking, 80 no wonder it seemed ages to 
me before they returned. 

“I must say,” observed Harold, “J fee} 
happier in mind to think | can get into 
the open from the lower room; suppose 
the springs snapped up here, how pleas. 


| ant it would be if one could not!” 


“It is easy to see, Frank, why you only 
knew half, because, you see, you were up 
here shutting the panel. My boy! How 
bad you look.” 

“Please Nurse, give me my draught, 
and don’t mind my not talking much,” 

So silence fell around, Nurse and my 
sisters being used to these occasional fits 
of agony, which, as a rule, did not last 


| long. 


The hours passed quietly on, and, at 
last, I was able to talk, and write again, 
and we had just settled cosily together to 
look at the old yellow papers, when Tom 
came swiftly in, and said, quietly: 

“The men will be here in ten minutes, 
and they look like mischief.”’ 

. * - * * 
WRITYEN BY ELSIE 

Frank then asked Harold to go below, I 
worked the springs, and assisted to pull 
my brother’s couch across the movable 
panel, then we sat down quietly and 
waited, 

The tramp of many feet and the hoarse 
murmur Of angry voices came rapidly 
closer, and then a furious peal at the bell. 
Tom bad bad his orders, and immediately 
opened wide the entrance door. 

1 turned sick and faint for a minute, 
when | saw what a crowd of evil faces 
looked menacingly at us, 

Calm, and quiet, Frank lay; with a most 
peaceful look, one 1 had often noticed on 
his face, after his awful pain was over. 
A hoarse, unintelligible murmur from the 
meu, and then his low, clear tones, “My 
friends, what do you require ?”’ 

‘The Papist ! the foreigner ! 
the black mark !”’ 

Louder and louder grew their tones, 


Him with 


/and many shook their fists savagely. 


‘What do you want with him?’ 

“Never you mind,” was the rough an- 
swer, and then one man stepped torward, 
and waved his comrades for silence, 

‘‘See, young sir,’ he said, “this is the 
We have sworn to 
drive all Papists from tbis place; we mean 
you no harm, all we require is for you to 
tell us where to find the man saved from 
the wreck last last night, then we will de- 
part orderly, and quietly.”’ 

“The man you ask for is my long lost 
absent brother, known beyond doubt by 
that cross some of you noticed on his arm. 
To give him up, as you call it, is impos 
sible, | am sure you will all agree.”’ 

Frank could hardly finish for the storm 
of oaths and execrations that arose in 
deafening ciamor when the men heard 
who tbe foreigner was. 

Half mad witb fury, they uttered any 


and every threat they could think of, 


and, suddenly losing all command over 
themselves, they rushed up the staircase, 


_ along the passages, down to the dungeons; 


here, there, and everywhere, making the 


, Most hideous noise. 


We women shook and shivered, and 
drew close to Frank, fearing, dreading 
every moment they would return and, by 
some evil fortune, find out our secret! 

“It is all right, dears,’ Frank faintly 
said, as he saw how frightened we were. 
“At the sound of the spring working, 
without a cal! from us, Harold, who is in 
the lower room, is to go through the door 
into the ivy, where Tom is waiting to 
guide him to another safe place, & hollow 
tree, which he will have reached long Dé- 
fore these poor creatures have found out 
the double spring, if they ever will find 
any.’’ 

We waited what seemed ages; presenuy 
all sounds of uproar died away, and then 
had left the 


d gone back to the quarries, ® 


m came back, and said all 
Uastie, an 


e 


he she i have sure word, before they 


turned 


Nurse went and got some food ready; 


ba we ee 
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1 we released Harold from bis hiding- 


and 


yiace 
The old hail looked very comiortable 


with the curtains drawn, and the warm 
frelight playing all about, and we did not 
have lamps for some time. 

Frank seemed so drowsy, that, when we 
had bad our meal, wesat in silence for 
a long, long while; and then, hearing 
Frank sigh, I fetched a light in case he 
wanted anything. 

Ab! nevermore, my brother. 

At first we thought him still asleep, but 
tnere was something about him that 
startied us, and then we saw God’s finger 
had most softly touched him, and he 

apt. 

“Se sank on our knees beside that quiet 
sleeper, with his peaceful look; surely the 
angels had been very near us. 

For long we had known how frail his 
life was, but all the same it came suddenly 
at the last. 

There was a quick footstepin the hall, 
and Tom stood beside us, the eager words 
on bis lips dying soundlessly away, as he 
saw what had happened. 

It might have been five oreven ten min- 
utes later, when again that hoarse hum of 
angry voices approached, Almostasina 
dream 1 beard the angry battering at the 
door, even stones flung sharply against it, 
whilst strong arms tried to shake the old 
polts and bars. 

I suppose Harold, who was now stand- 
ing at Frank’s head, signed to Tom what 
to do, for he went quietly forward and un- 
did the massive door, 

A savage shout, a great burst of furious 
wen, and the hall filled with an angry 
riotous crowd, 

With a dead stop, 80 to say, on an in- 
stant every sound was hushed; as the 
tierce, famished eyes of quarrymen and 
tishers fell on the motionless form they 
loved so well, then another silent pause, 
and the hall was empty, except for us, 

Poor misguided creatures! al. bitterness 
against them died away then and for ever, 
as we saw the look of despair and grief 
that fellon every face as they saw what 
had happened, The forlorn way in which 
they vanished away, pleaded better for 
them than any speechifying could have 
done. 

Next day my father returned; a sad 
home coming for him, though he did not 
fail in all bis sorrow to give Harold a 
most warm and loving welcome. 

A few days more, and again a large 
crowd bad assembled at the Castle door. 

Welsh tolk always pay the Jast respect 
possible to the dead by attending them to 
their graves, but I think it must have 
been centuries since such @ Concourse was 
seen a8 that which followed Frank to our 
quiet little mountain churchyard. 

A deputation came upto my father on 
his return home, and most humbly prayed 
they might be allowed to act as bearers. 

“We carried bim once before, sir,’’ 
urged one man eagerly, “it would make 
us fe: happier like, to do summat for 
him.” 

“There is something ei#e you can do,” 
said my father, firmly, ‘‘remember, I have 
another son, whose life must not be made 
tulserable by your ignorant prejudices.” 

So they carried him carefully along, and 
inany a sob resounded as the beautiful 
service was read. 

It was touching to see how even the 
poorest in that great crowd had put on 
someé mark of mourning. 

Taoen the home life had to be resumed 
with @ great blank in the middle. 

We bave bad no strikes since, and we 
beard the agitators of that time had had 
suco rough handling from those they had 
fora time misled, it would be long before 
any more disturbances troubled our parts. 

We looked over the aged-worn papers 
one winter’s night, and found, besides 
most carefully explained plans of the hid- 
den rooms and springs, a short explana- 
tion from our old ance. tor himself. 

He said he had founu shese old rooms 
with trap-door communications bolted 
down, soon after he came into possession. 

They were then in a very dilapidated 








condition, and he was afraid, from various | 


relics he found, that they had been used 
for cruel and wicked purposes, 

‘/n eptering the lower room, he thought 
i€ saw a dark crouching figure in the 
corner (where afterwards he had opened, 
or rather made, a small door), but it 
“estued suddenly to melt, and when he 
“eached thé spot, only a heap of dust and 
& le6w bones were to be seen: a rusty chain 

© wall still holding one poor bone in 
® wa 


were several words scraped 


GU D6ip me," was quite ¢ 


with only the 


ear, 
another one 


ad readable 





An old chest with some money in it was 
all the furniture then in the lower room. 

With the then rector’s cordial consent 
and assistance, he and Michael had care- 
fully buried the bones and heap of dust 
from the lower room, one dark night, in 
the churchyard; and handed over to the 
clergyman all the money from the dung- 
eon, to be spent as he deemed best for the 
good of the poor. 

Who could say that perhaps now the 
doom on the family might be expiated ? 

He decided to restore and improve these 
chambers, for their use as a safe hiding 
place might yet be invaluable, It had 
been a pleasure to him to carry out the 
alterations as ingeniously as he could, the 
day might come when his labors would be 
of use; indeed, for many years before he 
wrote this explanation, he had removed 
there all the family heirlooms, jewels, 
silver, etc., and placed them in chests, 
also all his money, of which he had never 
had any lack. 

That there should be no mystery about 
the matter, besides drawing two different 
sets of plans (one of which he placed in 
each of the hidden roome), he had left 
with Michael full and complete instruc- 
tions to pags on his secret to bis successor 
on his taking possession of the Castle. 

With a parting charge to all who suc- 
ceeded him to keep the rooms in order, 
the old man signed his name. 

The miser’s secret was at an end ! 

SS 


LIVING BAROMETERS. 





fected: by the approach of atmos- 

pheric changes. It is said that por- 
poises and do!phine swim to windward on 
the approach of rough weather, and sailors 
look with misgivings upon the sports and 
gambols of these unwieldly creatures as 
they circle round their ships when the 
sea is calm. 

The variatie prospects of the angler ac- 
cording to the height of the barometer is 
in itself sufficient proof of the effect of the 
weather upon the inhabitants of our lakes 
and rivers. 

It isan interesting fact that the earliest 
suggestion of storm warnings on foreign 
coasts was that of Dr. Merryweather, at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, where he 
showed a living barometer, consisting of 
bottled leeches, which rang little bells by 
an ingenious contrivance when a storm 
was at hand. 

His proposal to establish a system of 
leech barometers at the principal seaport 
towns was never carried into eftect, and 
sounds somewhat ludicious at the present 
day. The president of the Meteorological 
Society evidently expects us to find it diffi- 
cult to believe that the scheme was pro- 
pounded seriously. 

Yet there appears to be a good founda- 
tion in fact for the connection between the 
weather and the behavior of the leech. 
When placed in a bottle partly filled with 
water;a leech is said to remain coiled up 
at the bottom before the coming of fine, 
cold weather; but it rises to the top of the 
bottle, sticking on the g!ass above the level 
ot the water, when it is going torain. It 
is said to become restless on the approach 
of electrical disturbances, 

A similar use was commonly made of 
frogs in Germany and Switzerland. A 
small green variety was kept in a glass 
vessel half full of water, into which a min- 
jature ladder descended. 

The frog sat high and dry upon the steps 
in expectatior of cold and wet, but re- 
mained in the water when there was a 
promise of sunshine. Reptiles, also, 
which remain torpid during the winter 
have this weather sensitiveness in a 
marked degree. Eastern superstition has 
even endowed snakes with power over 
wind and rain. 


A teotaa animals are alleged to be af- 
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Such precautionary instincts and pro- 
phetic powersas they possess are, as has al- 
ready been stated, the natural outcome of 
a necessity for self preservation. In the 
case of plant-life, although provisious for 
the safety and dispersion of the species 
are equally necessary, we do not find this 
protective power against bed weather to 
so marked an extent. 

There is also a difference between the 
habits of plants and the instinct of ani- 
mals. But certain plants are capable of 
giving weather indications of considerable 
accuracy and value. 

The pink-eyed pimpernel, the “Poor 
Man’s Weather-glass,”’ as it is often 
called, is so sensitive to atmospheric 
changes that it shuts up ita petals in the 
damp air which precedes rain, and is 
widely relied upon, be‘ore all other 
weather signs. 

This peculiarity is also possessed by 
other common wild-flowers, such as the 
wood-anemone, or wind-flower, the chick- 
weed, convolvulus, and gentian. The 
burnet saxifrage and the chickweed even 
go so far as to half open their flowers 
again if the rain is soon tocease. The 
African marigold, which closes its petals 
regularly at nightfali, fails toreopen them 
in the morning if the weather is damp. 

The well-known saying which attempts 
to determine the weather of the coming 
summer by the priority of the oak or ash 
in the development of ljeaf-buds has prob- 
ably no more foundation In fact than be 
longs to the natural characteristics of these 
trees. In this country the oak is usually 
in leaf before the ash, and in so moist a 
climate the early summer is more often 
wet than dry. 

According to modern ineteorology, the 
greater part of the storms which traverse 
this country are of the cyclonic type, 
in which there is always a well-defined 
distribution of atmospheric temperature 
and pressure. The front of an advancing 
cyclone is marked by a damp muggy at- 
mosphere, with a general depressing effect 
upon the nervous system of man himself. 

It is not surprising that the lower ani- 
mals should feel italso, The heaviness of 
the air renders the scent of flowers, and 


the habit of snifling the air dispiayed by 
many animals before a storm. The ex- 
cessive dampness of the atmosphere, by 


feeling of discomfort which so many of 
the fur and feather tribe betray during 
the passage of ai cyclone across the 
land. 

The animal skin and also its append- 
ages, are peculiarly affected by the 
humidity of the air. The Zuni Indians 
of New Mexico were wont to predict rain 
from the scalp-locks captured from their 
enemies. The fur of animals, the moist 
skins of toads and frogs, and the plumage 
of birds are very sensitive to small varia- 
tions in the hygrometric state of the at- 
mosphere, 

Dampness bas also a marked effect upon 
many vegetable tissues, If a beard of 
wild oat is fixed upon a stand, it twists it 
self up more or less according to the 
amount of water vapor presentin the at- 
mosphere, 

Pine cones can be used in a« sirpilar 
mnanner as natural hygrometers, closing 
up their scales in damp weather, and ex- 
panding them when the air is dry. Thé 
leaf-stalks of plants are softened by damp, 
causing the leaves to droop or hang un- 





naturally. 

The sensitive plant, mimosa, exhibits 
increased irritability in the warm, moist 
air of acyclone front; and even the downy 
hairs of dandelions, thistles, and colt’s 
fcot contract and expand under the 6ver- 


| varying influence of atmospheric vapor. 


} 
In the insect world, too, similar instincts 


seem to exist, The ‘rain-beetle’ of Bed- | ’ ber-g! i 
fordshire, a long-bodied member of the- pipcaloe y ogpre pln actin’. oy Aignanpelseg 


large family of beetles, has acquired its— 


name from the supposed association of its 
appearance with the coming! of wet 
weather. 

That a bee was never caught in a shower 
is a familiar belief arising from the habit 
which this insect has acquired of remain- 
ing at home when unfavorable weather is 
threatening. Ants, wasps, and spiders ex- 
hibit the most watchful anxiety for the ap- 
proach of inclement seasons, and in the 
disposition of their nests, eggs, or webs 
they utilise to the utmost their actjuired 
faculty of guarding against wind and rain. 

Indolence in spiders is believed to bea 


certain sign of bad weather, for they se! 
jom change their web unléss it is going t 
be fine, and they make the frame |inee 

their webs unusually short, to meet the re 


sistance of a rising wind. 





Here, then, is the explanation of the 
movements of plants described above. 


none of its efliciency because its myateri- 
ous sensibility is thus accounted for; it 
tells us actual conditions, which, rightly 
understood, may be capable of interpreta- 
tion as signifying changes to come. 

After the cyclone front has passed away, 
the sir becomes dry and bracing, and 4 
feeling of exhilaration pervades the whole 
of creation. Sea-birds tly out far to #6a- 
ward, rooks and kites soar aloft in the air, 
insects floatin the light breeze in search 
of honey-dew, and plants 6xpand their 
leaves boldly tothesun., The confidence 
of all nature is restored, for the dangers of 
the storm are over, 
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its influence on cutaneous perspiration, | 
accounts for much of the restlessness and 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Anotber Emperor, William of Germany, 
delights in the possession of the working 
model of a railway, with engine, car- 
riages, rails, points, signals and stations, 
This be works with the greatest glee. He 
also takes a vivid interest in the collection 
of toy soldiers—said to be the finest in the 
world—belonging to his children, which 
is so large that the whole foor of a vast 
hall in the palace at Berlin can be covered 
with it. Battles are fought on a EKvropean 
scale, his Majesty directing operations. 





Some little time ago a famous tirm of 
Londor solicitors found it necessary, in a 
case involving large .nterests, to have 
some detective work of a difficult and de- 
licate nature done in this city, and instead 
of employing the regular agencies put itin 
the hands of an American woman of good 
social standing in private life. She under- 
took the task, and has been so completely 
successful in the performance of it that 
the firm employing ber bad not only 
thanked her, but sent her a check tor a 
handsome sum, The employment of wo- 
men of education and position for delicate 
detective work has become common in 
England, but thus far few women have 
been 80 employed in this country. if 
they go into the business, however, it is 
pretty safe to say that they will succeed in 
it. 

The day of Expositions does not seem 
to be by any means past, despite the wide- 
spread public verdict to that eilect uttered 
soon after the closing of the gates of the 
White City. Here is Paris already in the 
throes of preparation for the birth of the 
great World’s Fair of 1000; the Cotton 
States Exposition bas just ended at 
Atlanta, and Tennessee intends to oele- 
brate the centenary of her admission to 
the Union next fail; yet New Orleans is 
out thus early with the promise of an In- 
ternational Exposition in 1905 as a com- 
memorative centennial event in honor of 
the purchase of Louisiana by the United 
States, Keasons are always as plentiful as 
huckleberries. New Orleans, it must be 
contessed, has a decidedly plausible and 


inspiring one. It would signalize the 
Inauguration of Federal territorial ex- 
pansion. 


The Rev. ’hebe Hanalford has suggested, 
in an address to the New York Society for 
Political Study, that the moral tone of the 
New York police would be raised if wo- 
men should be placed on the force, Miss 
Hanaford’s police women would not wear 
uniforms, nor would they carry black- 
jacks or nippers; but they would be 
clothed with authority to act in cases of 
disorder, particularly in cases of intoxioa- 
tion of persons of their own sex, who 
‘when sober once more could be talked to 
by other women, who would point out to 
them the glories of a Christian life,’ 
There is certainly still room for improve- 
ment in the moral tone of the New York 
police, Whether such betterment could 
be promoted by what would be practically 
a re-enforcement with Army 
methods is # might be 
worthy the consideration of Coummissioner 
hooseve!t. 


Salvation 


matter which 


A iady of Nova Scotia, writing to us 
Boston says that the Americans 
who visit Nova Scotia aré alunost without 
exception pleasant and well-mannered 
people. “We note some alight difference 
between their speech and ours, Their 
voices are higher and sharper, and they 
aré more up to date as to slang. | am 
afraid toat in our heart of hearts we feel 
ourselves a little superior in repose of 
manner; for the rollicking enjoyment of 
the ordinary American when on a holiday 
in Nova Scotia is, perhaps too evident. 
But when the patience with which they 
endur6é many inconveniences, the zeat 
with which they enter into any pleasures 
that come in their way, and the good will 
with which they are ever ready to help 
any Charitable scheme which unay be afoot 
in # plece where they are staying, are put 
in the seale against the !oudness which 


paper, 


sometimes offends us, the trifling pecu- 
liarity kicks the beam,” 
a 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 
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WEATHER-MAN AND HIS WIFE. 





RY SHEILA 





YOR twenty years the little weatber 
|. man and his wife, the little weather- 
woman, had lived contentedly in 
their little slate-colored house with itatwo 
doors, When it was fine sbe stepped out 
with a jaunty air, and when it was wet, 
he came to the fore. When 
wettied’’ they both stood at their respec. 
tive doors, and waited until it either 
poured with rain or cleared up. 
No the time passed, and the little weath- 
er man and hi« wife went quietly about 


their tusiness without a thought of 
change. 
it was the Hartz Manikin who upset 


them. He was carved out of wood, end 


it was “un-— 
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certainly surprised to find the lady out to 
day instead of the gentieman. However, 
wewill risk it. (et your hats, children.”’ 

The little weather-woman could have 
cried, only she was not provided with 
tears. 

“W hat a dreadful, dreadful thing!’ she 
gasped; ‘I ought to be at home, and Hans 
ought to be out. It’s going to rain, and 
they will say we are not to be trusted. Ob, 
dear! Oh, dear ! Ob, dear !’’ 


The malicious Hartz Manikin roared 
with delight. 
“This isa rare joke,” cried he. ‘| was 


afraid, when | first came, that it was going 


| to be dull; but things are waking up. You 


had a tall, pointed cap, and a mischievous | 


smile on his lean face, 
rived, things Legan to go wrong. 

The weather had been stormy for some 
days; consequently Hana, the little man, 
was abroad. 

“Hullo! cried the Hartz Manikin, 

“Hullo!” responded Hans, not sorry to 
have someone to talk to, It becomes mo- 
notonous to stand quite still in the same 
place for days togethe:, with nothing par- 
tieular to think about. 

“Wife at home in the warm, | suppose?” 
said the Manikin, “I wonder she doesn’t 
take a turn with you now and then.” 

The weather-man looked surprised: this 
war quite a novel iaea to him, 

“You see, she isn't arranged like that,” 
he began. 

The Manikin gave a snigger. 

“All these years, I suppose, you have 
never seen a glimpse of the sun?’’ 

“Well, no; not exactly,’’ confessed Hans, 
beginning to feel badly used, 

“And the moment it turns a bit wet, 
your good lady skips Inside and takes care 
of herself?" 

“Well, yes;and then | havetoocome out,” 

The Harty Manikin began to sinoke bis 
wooden pipe, 

“Doesn't seem quite fair,” he observed 
between the poifs, ‘turn and turn about’ 
is my motto, and not a bad one either. 
Why, here comes the sun! Oh, you are 
oll, are you?” bursting into a laugh, 

The weather-man's face was rather blank 
as he retreated into the house, while his 
wife emerged from the other door. Assit 
was fine for six weeks straight off, he had 
plenty of time to consider his case, and to 


makeup his mind that it was an unjust 
one. 
“That wooden ygentioman is perfectly 


right,” he said to himeelf; “Why should 
ny wife have all the sunshine, and | all 
the wet? That is not an eqnal division of 
labor: I should rather think not. tt muat 
be altered: and he glared the 
corner atthe little weather-woman, who 
was too far out for conversation, 

It was six 
were sufficiently near for the weather man 
to @xpress very much 
surprised his fact 


round 


whole weeks before thetwo 


his ideas, ‘These 
hittle wife; in 
quite upsethy them 
“But, Hans my love, 
‘we have on like 


she was 
"she expostulated, 


gone this for twenty 
years, as regular as clockwork " 

“Twenty years 
Hans Obstinately; (‘turn and turn about’ 
is my motto, and nota bad one either. It 
in Quite tine you learnt what a cold, rainy 
day is like; you bave never had anything 
but sunshine all your life.” 


“That is true,’ said bis wife, “and per 


too long!’ 


haps I have been selfish; bul it never 
atruck me belore in that light.’ 
“It will do us both good to havea 


change,’ said the weather man. ‘To mor- 
row, if it seems inclined to be wet, I will 
stop at home, and you shall go out.”’ 

“Very well, dear,’’ sighed his wife; ‘tut 
it will be very upsetting —we have been so 
regular in our habits for twenty years.’ 

* . * > o * 

“Children, children, you don't call 
plenic weather.’ 

“Ob! Aunt but it's Alima's 
birthday, and you know you promised.”’ 

“It's going to rain--look at the clouds.” 

“Oh? but its going to clear up, aunty. 
Phe little weather-woman is 
the litthe weather-man.’’ 

tive children began 


this 


Lieschen, 


out, and not 


to caper round the 


tabie, singing ing kind of chorus: “The 
Htthe weather-woman !s out, out, out: and 
he tlie weather-mian 18 it 
. eec hhe wer t exalt 
gra | ) me erme 
We sai mie these 

bave never deceived s for twenty years 
Oo lL think we may truat them Butl au 


As soon as he ar- | 


are sure it will pelt, good Mra. Weather- 
man ?’’ 

“Yeu, I can feel it in my bones, Ob, if! 
could bat get Hans out before they start!” 

Inside the gray house the weather-man’s 
conscience was steadily pricking him. It 
was going to be a very wet day, that he 
could feel; and be was letting his little 
wife, who was used only to sunshine, stay 
outin the rain. 

‘““Wehave never disagreed for twenty 
years,”’ he thought uneasily; “but how 


| the wooden gentleman will jeer if I go 


| 


out!” 

“The children are coming back, ready 
to start,” bis wife was sighing. “Oh! if 
Hans would only remember his duty.’”’ 

“You seem unhappy, ma’am,”’ said the 


| Hartz Manikin, chuckling. ‘‘Do you fancy 


it will hail while those dear 


| in the woods ?”’ 


The weather-woman suddenly gave & 
screamin of joy. She found herself slowly 
backing into the house, and very well she 
knew what that meant. Her husband was 
coming out, They had only time to ex- 


| change a smile as they passed each other, 


| but that 


was enough to matters 
straight between them. 
kind of smile means 80 much, 

As for the disagreeable Manikin, 
turned perfectly green with rage, as he 
spluttered 


“IT didn’t think you 


pat 


were quite such a 


| poor, weak spirited creature.”’ 


declared | 


‘my food away from me. 


The weatherman answered never a 


But tyrants never bave things all their 


own way for an unlimited time, and | 


W osbi’s reign of tyranny came to an end 
at last quite suddenly and unexpectedly, 
to the great joy of his unwilling subjects. 

A young lobster was crawling along the 
sea-fioor one day, when he came upon & 
strange-looking object. It was an object 
that is probably quite familiar to you who 
read this story—a lobster-pot; but the lob. 
sters in these parts had never seen such 8 
thing before. 

This one leoked at it, and saw immedi- 


ately that it held food. He walked round | 
it, and found that the only way to got at | 


the food inside was to climb in through 
the opening at the top. Little thinking 
that it wasatrap tocatch him or any un- 


‘wise lobster who should venture in, be 


was beginning to craw! on to it wben he 
thought of his brother, the poor little weak 
lobster who never got enough 


giance round to make sure that there were 
no others in sight, be got down again and, 
like a good brother, scuttied off to fetch 
him. 

He was soon found, being only a little 
way ofl, and the two came hurrying back 
together, waking all the haste they could 


to eat. 


f ere for two after a. 
Phere was plenty be Dap | pay their subscriptions tn corn, 


for fear of anyone else being before them. | 


They had nearly reached the lobster-pot, 


| when a voice behind them called out— 


children are | 


Just the right | 
| else 


he | 


‘“‘Where are you in such @ 
hurry?’ 

They started and looked round. 
W osbi. 

‘Where are you going ?’’ he repeated. 

‘Kor a walk.’’ 

“Nonsense! | know better than tbat. 
You wouldn’t scuttle along at that rate if 
you were only going for a walk. It’s food 
you’re going after. Where is it? You had 
better make haste and tell me, because 
I’m bungry, and if I don’t get something 
directly I shall eat you—both of 
you!” 

The two brothers shrank away from 
him in terror, but neither of them spoke, 

Atthat moment he caught sight of the 


going 


| lobster-pot and its tempting contents, 


word, but marched out as far as he could, | 


and stopped there. 
Aunt Lieschen came bustling back. 


| that? 


“It doesn’t look at all like clearing up,’’ | 
she was saying in a puzzled tone; ‘I can’t | 
| to his heart’s content. 

The poor little brothers went slowly off, | 
feeling disappointed and angry, to tell | 


undersiand it.”’ 
“But, aunty, the little weather-woman— 
O—h!” 


“Children, | am very sorry, but we must | 


wail for a tine day, mustn’t we? The 
weather-man is out, after all.’’ 
—_—P <> Pa 


THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA, 





AT 
OSHI the big lobster was a bully. 
W All the other lobsters agreed upon 

this point, and they all hated him, 
especially the younger ones. Hie was big 
and lazy, and made all the little ones wait 
upon him. They dare not refuse to do 
anytbing he told them, because he was so 
strong and powerful; he might kill them if 
they offended him, but they all bated hay- 
ing to obey him. 

They had a meeting one day to see if 
anyone could suggest a good way of get- 
ling rid of bim. The lobsters came ftlock- 
ing from far and near, and there was not 
one who had not some complaint to make 
against Woshi. 

‘‘] was silting in a corner eating my din- 
ner the other day,"’ sald one, “when he 
came up and snatched it away from me, 
and ate it all up before ny eyes,’ 

“I was baving & quiet nap yesterday 
a!ternoon,”’ said another, ‘‘when he came 
and woke me up, and said if { didn’t find 
him something to eatin five minutes, he 
would eat me,”’ 

“That is just what he does with me,” 
said another. 


“Aha! he exclaimed, ‘that is what you 
were after, is it? You miserable little 


It was | 


THE WORLD'S 


HAPPENIN@a, 





Forty-nine per cent. of Lo 
are wet. — dan 


Boiling tar applied to masonr Makes 
it impervious to water. 7 
Texas has a proposition to tay all 
bachelors over 30 years $30 per annum, 
It is said that the State of Kansas hay 
nearly 100,000 less population th 
sy lan it had in 
There are in this country over eighty 
national trade unions, with a me 
about 500,000, 7 - 
The British Empire doubles its 
lation In Europe every 55 years; in the Colo 
nies every 2 years, 
The Patent Office has issued 3075 pat- 
ents for inventions, contrivances and dis. 
coverios in telegraphy. 


An Anthony, Mo., paper has an office 


crib to accommodate readers who want to 


Great Britain owns 2,570,000 square 
inties of Territory in Africa, an area al most 
equal to that of the United States. 

Estimating the amount of blood ip 
the human body at twenty-four pounds 
twelve pounds pass through the heart every 
minute, 


There are thirty universities and col- 


| leges in this State, against twenty-three ip 





New York. Illinois has thirty-one and Mis 
sourt thirty. Ohio has forty. 


An ice marriage took place recently 
in Holland. The couple were married on the 
frozen Zuyder Zee, the ceremony being fol. 
lowed by a dance on skates. 

It is said that the Duke of Mari. 
borough has been making extensive pur. 
chases of property in London. The sum in. 
vested is placed at nearly $750,000, 

Portraits of the German Emperor 
were shown in London shops after he had 
sent his cable dispatch to the Boers marked 
“Reduced to sixpence from £1." 

Austria is the country most lenient to 
murderers. In the ten years ending in 187 


| there were 816 criminals found guilty of mur- 


sneaks, what right have you to a feast like | 


Be off, and leave it to me!”’ 
With these words he crawled up to the 
trap, and was soon inside it, feasting away 


their friends about this example of 
Woshi’s greediness; but though they got 


| plenty of sympathy, there was not a lob- 


| ster who would advise them to resist their | 


tyrant when he was hungry. 

Woshi, having eaten all he wanted, 
presently turned round to walk out of the 
lobster-pot again. Seeing no opening he 
turned round the other way—astill he could 
see no way out. This puzzled him very 
much, 

He had not noticed the way when he 
scrambled in—he was thinking so much 
about the food—but now it seemed per- 
fectly impossible to get out again. 

He never thought of looking upwards, 
so did not see the opening over his head, 
but walked round and round bis prison, 
getting more furious every minute. 

Presently another lobster came by, and 
Woshi called out to him to tell him how 
to get out of this cage. 

But the new-comer, seeing that he was a 


| prisoner, hurried off to tell the news to his 


friends, and soon the lobsters began to 
collect from all directions. 

Their delight at seeing the common 
enemy caught at last was unbounded. 


| They formed themselves into a ring, and 


“He killed poor little Skamp for refus- | 


ing to go one day,’’ said a fourth. 

“And he nearly always comes and takes 
That’s why I’m 
80 thin,’ said a poor little feeble lobster in 
a weak voice. 

And so they went on one after another, 
giving accounts of how they had suftered 
from Woshi’s bullying ways, but no one 
could suggest a good way of getting rid of 
him. Fighting him seemed to be the only 
possible chance, and there was not a lob- 
ster present who did not stand too 
in awe of him to attempt that 
his powers too well. 


much 
they knew 


Atlast the meeting dispersed, and the 
beaters were no better than they had 
been betore Nothing had been gained 


except that they knew each other’s trou! 
6s rather better, and felt even more bitter 


than ever, if possibie, against their tyrant 


walked round and round the lobster pot, 
mocking his attempts to get out, and 
laughing at his promises to leave them 
alone in the future if only they would 
help him out. 

Suddenly the lobster-pot began to move. 
lt was beiug drawn up; and as the crowd 
of lobsters watched, they saw their enemy 
in his narrow prison swung up over their 
heads through the clear waters, higher 
and higher, till they could see him no 
longer 

W hat became of him they never knew. 
All they knew was that they were all very 
much happier now that be was gone—they 
were no longer living in daily terror for 
their lives, and they could all settle down 


to their dinners in peace, without any fear 
of having the food snatched from them. 
As for the poor little thin weak one he 
grew so fat and strong that he declared he 


felt quite 6qual to fighting Woshi himself 
if he ever came back. 
But he never did 
—_- ~ ee 
Al S never 3 »iUay De D 
servicé to those itis bestowe on yet it 
i ) ve if 


ever does a work of beauty ani 


i grace upor 
the heart of the giver a : 


1 pe verses, 


der, of whom only 23 were put to death, 


The New York Board of Aldermen 
are considering the advisability of compel- 
ling all bicycle riders in the metropolis to 
have their wheels provided with brakes, 


Another colored child preacher has 
arisen in Farmland, Ind. He ts but 12 years 
old, but is said to be conducting wwunderfually 
successful revival services in that vicinity, 


A dog owned by a man in Addison, 
Mich., walked back home a distance of # 
infles recently. Its owner gave it away, but 
the dog didn’t like its new home, and quietly 
trotted back to its old kennel. 


Indian criminal statistics, according 
to Le Figaro, show that there is one criminal 
to every 274 Europeans, 509 Eurasians, 709 Hin- 
doo Christians and 1361 Brahmins, while the 
proportion of Buddhist criminals is only one 
in 3787, 

Congressman Johnson, of California, 
has the reputation of being one of the best 
jury lawyers on the Pacific Coast. I¢ ta said 
that one of his strongest points 1s to kneel 
down in the courtroom and shed real tears t 
move the jury. 


In Turkey the Jew stands between 
the Moslem and the Christian, who hate each 
other. The Jew occupies neutral ground. 
The Turk likes the Jew because he ts 0 
Christian, and the Christizn likes the Jew be- 
cause he is no Turk. 


Divorce has been legal in ’rance now 
for eight years, In the first year the amount 
wis 1700; in the second, 4000; In Isvt it was sou, 
the total for the eight years being 40,000, The 
working classes supply the largest propor 
tion, 47 per cent.; the peasants the smallest: 
per cent. 

Maine’s Labor Commissioner has beet 
gathering statistics on the cost of living in 
that State. He figures that the average dally 
cost of living is 31 cents a day for each in- 
dividual in the average family. The cost of 
living to single men, boarding, iy 46 cents. 
These figures cover rent, food, fuel and light 


A firm ot architects has drawn plans 
for a 200 story building, to be erected in New 
York City. The structure is to have 100,00" 
offices, and ® elevators are to be employed in 
taking passengers from the groun ! to the top 
floor. lhe express elevators are ‘0 make the 
journey in 24; minutes, the way elevators 
in 15, 


By a vote of 31 to 11 the lowa Senate 
on Saturday passed a bill making {t 4 crime 
to manufacture or keep for sale cigarettes in 
the State of lowa. Itis known as the Phelps 
bill, and it will pass the House by 4 big ma 
jority. It makes it unlawful to handle clg: 
arettes in any manner. They cannot be given 
away. The penalty isa fine or imprisonment 
or both. 

Among the personal effects of the late 


‘ 1 at 
Cardinal Bonaparte, which are to sole 


iction, are the throne of Napoleon t e Great 
small table on which the Ea wrov 
i; tw carpets w re 

M « aetitia, mothe oo” 

enutifu niniature of the Empres . 
ine and a bustof the l’rincess |! Be 
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HEART DEATHS. 


—_—_— 
BY sS U. W. 
—_— 


Hearts oft die bitter deaths before, 
Ihe breath is breathed away, 

\nd number weary twilights o'er, 
Ere the last evening gray. 


I've sometimes looked on closed eyes 
And folded bands of snow, 

\od said, “It was no sacrifice; 
The heart went long ago.” 


Oh, blest were we if every pang, 
Like harshest discord given, 

Proved a celestial bird which sang 
nd lured us to heaven! 


THE MATING DAY. 
—= 

It used to be said that on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day the birds began to mate, and 
thence its association with lovers. The 
earliest authorities say that St. Valen- 
tine was @ bishop, gentle, charitable 
and beniguant, whose tongue was mar- 
velously persuasive in convincing the 
benighted pagans of the errors of their 
way. le labored hard and earnestly in 
his good work, but, alas, his zeal did 
not suit the pleasure of the authorities, 
aud after being cruelly beaten with 
clubs he was beheaded. 

This happened in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius Claudius, on the 14th day of 
February, somewhere about the year 
70, but after his abrupt taking off the 
canonization of the good bishop fol- 
lowed, and his name has been a house- 
hold word ever since. 

It is a singular circumstance that the 
new saint took the disease of epilepsy 
under his peculiar patronage during the 
lirst of his saintly career, while now it 
would appear that his jurisdiction con- 
tines itself exclusively to the domain of 
the heart. 

How did the good saint become re- 
come responsible for the flood of tender 
sentiment which isannually poured forth 
under shelter of his venerable name ? 
A few only of the reasons will be given. 
One of the simplest explanations was 
that referred to at the head of this ar- 
ucle. This theory was popular for some 
time until a heartless naturalist knocked 
it into smithereens by proving that, as 
a matrimonial season, birds didn’t care 
avy more for the 14th than for the 13th 
or 15th. 

Another reason assigned was that St. 
Valentine, being a man of love and 
charity, it was natural to suppose he 
would patronize these virtues, Perhaps 
the best solution is the following: With 
the dawning of the Christian era pagan 
rites, pagan ceremonies and pagan feasts 
began lo disappear. Some of the feasts, 
however, were merged into Christian 
holidays, 

The festival of the Lupercalia was the 
oue on which the Romans did honur to 
Pan and Juno, not only with the ban- 
quet, the dance and the drama, but by 
& peculiar ceremony in which the young 
men drew from a box billets, each in- 
scribed with maidens’ names, each 
bachelor devoting himself for 12 months 
lo the lady falling to his lot. 

In the natural order of events the 
Lupercalia became St. Valentine’s day, 
aud the drawing of billets was so agree- 
able a custom that the youthful blood 
rebelled against the annihilation. It 
was therefore permitted to continue and 
irom that time to this, with more or less 
variation to suit the times and the peo- 





In younger days St. Valentine’s day | 
used to rank with Christmas and Fourth | 


of July in much anticipated pleasure | - 


_and in the simple delights that were at- 





ple, St. Vaientine and Cupid have been | 


On y ery 
ship, 


intimave terms of relation- 


In the last century, on the eve of St. 
Valentine's day, the young folks in 
England and Scotland celebrated the 
festival. An equal number of maids 
4nd bachelors came together, and each 


Wrote his or her name upon a separate 
billet, which was rolled up and placed 
iN @ box, 


Then the females drew by lot 
‘rom the males’ names and the latter 
the names of the females. After 
he valentines, as the chosen cues 

filed, gave parties to their 


ea Valier 


wearing the | 


ra | 





saint. The little girl who did not have 
at least a half dozen valentines to show 


was considered very unpopular indeed, | 
and 80 strong was this feeling that pa- | 


rents, fearing lest the youths of the 
neighborhood might not be blessed with 
sufficient money to favor every little 
girl and knowing what a disappoint- 
ment the absence of the postman’s knock 
would mean to their smallest daughters, 
would prowl out the night before and 
buy up paper hearts and gay little 
Cupids presiding over verses that 
breathed of love and darts rhyming 
with dove and hearts. . 

The elder ones regarded the senti- 
mental side of the affair only and did 
not mind if but one missive were re- 
ceived, provided it was from the one, a 
fact which was generally speedily dis- 
covered, despite the disguised hand- 
writing and other mysteries attached to 
the delivery of it. To-day the hideously 
ugly penny dreadfuls and the paper 
stage scenes have given place to more 
substantial offerings, and the day is 
celebrated in quite a different manner. 
Now large and beautiful boxes, filled 
with bonbons and tied with ribbon where 
some sentiment appropriate to the day 
is painted, are the gifts generally ex- 
changed. 

A candy Cupid presiding over a 
bouquet of lovely blossoms, or sprays of 
flowers tumbling in artistic disorder 
from a silver or gold heart or a quiver 
and arrows of tiny buds, are all the up 
to date gifts of the modern valentine. 

In the country the lads and lasses 
used to hang baskets of early spring 
blossoms on each other’s doorbells, or if 
winter had lingered until the day of the 
mating of birds paper flowers were sub- 
stituted. 

To-day they give a valentine, luncheon 
or party, aud the tables take the shape 
of hearts, the candle shades become 
opening roses, and a little pink Cupid 
bearing its own valentine is the souvenir 
for the guests. 

The simplest forms of entertaining 
and celebrating on every occasion have 
given way to the more extravagant and 
the more artistic modes, and in nothing 
is this more noticeable than in the evo- 
lution of the valentine and the gayeties 
that mark the day of which it is the 
leading feature. 


Brains of [bold. 


Distinction is an eminence which is 
attained but too frequently at the expense of 
a fireside. 

Nothing serves more eflectively to 





lighten the calamities of life than steady et- | 
} used in England every year, and of these 


ployment. 
Oftentimes it is not until we no longer 


we cap know who they are. 

Time is the bell-ringer of the Uni- 
verse. He strikes the hours even now, pres 
ently he will peal the chimes. 

Jt is more from carelessness about the 
truth, than from intentional lying, that there 
is 80 much falsehood in the world, 

To neglect at any time preparation 
for death is to sleep on our post at a siege; but 
to omit ft in old age is to sleep atan attack, 

Nature is a book of sweet and glow- 
ing purity, and on every illuminated page the 
excellence and goodness of God are divinely 
portrayed. 

It isa base temper in mankind, that 
they will not take the smallest slight at the 
bands of those who have done them the 
greatest kindness. 

There is this diflerence between hap- 
piness and wisdom; he that tutnks himesell 
the happiest man, really {3 s0; but he who 
thinks himself the wisest man, 1s yenerally 
the greatest fool. 

There is nothing like courage in mis- 
overruling Provi 


fortune. Next to faith in 
dence, 4 man’s faith in himself! is his sulVa 
tion. It makes a man strong as the pillared 
iron, or elastic as the springing stee 

Luxury s the conqueror col 





F emininities. 


‘Johnna, don’t forget to dust the 
bric-a brac."” “No, na’'am; where do you keep 
the dust.” 

There are some men who act accord- 
ing to their lights, but there are more who act 
according to their livers, 


On Saturday, at Salem, Ill., a mother 
and her three daughters were granted <i. 
vorces in rapid succession. 


‘Poster parties’? are the latest fad. 
The ladies dress and attitudinize after the 
manner depicted in current poster drawings. 


A Missouri woman won a house and 
garden ina rafle, and then she had to buy a 
rifie tokeep her adorers from wearing out 
the steps. 


It is given out as a positive fact that 
there are 1154 women in New York city who 
do not know theirage, It is safe to say they 
are over 40, 


The Queen Regent of Spain is a con- 
firmed simoker of cigarettes, and when at 
work is seldom without one between her lips 
or in a box near at hand. 


‘‘Aren’t you the same beggar that | 
guve half a pie to lust week?” “I guess I aim, 
mum; but I'm willin’to let bygones, It ain't 
in my heart to bear no malice." 


Before marriage a man frequently as- 
sures his love that he would lay the whole 
world at her feet if he could, Afterward she 
has to browbeat him for an hour to get him to 
lay a carpet. 


“If a fellow has a chance to marry a 
poor, handsome girl, or a rich, plain girl, 
which do you think he ought to dor" “It 
looks to me as if the proper course ts a plain 
one in that case,” 


**Louisa, don’t let the men come tov 
near you when you are courting.” “Oh, no, 
Mamma; when Charles is here we huve ua chat: 
between us all the time.”” Mamma thinks the 
answer was rather ambiguous. 


Mrs. Nellie Showalter of Kentucky, a 
direct descendant of Chief Justice Marshall, 
is sald to be the most brilliant woman chess 
player in the world, She ts to take part in the 
Brooklyn tournament in April. 

The greatest bane of (Jueer Victoria’s 
existence ts the Chormous amount Of orlginal 
“poetry” sent to her from all parts of the 
world. On the recent birth of the royal grand 
son nearly halfa ton of manuscript verse 
was received at Windsor. 


One of the public schools at Mar- 
mouth, Me., has 15 pupils, tue oldest betng 
yours old, and this is the teacher's Ith term 
in the school, 
well and are dotog well, and the school ts mak 
ing amore than usually good record, notwith 
stunding superstitions about ls. 


Even that excellent motto, ‘‘ Look for- 
ward aud not back,” doosn't always work 
well,asa young man in Waldo county, Me., 
discovered the other day, when, after driving 
several infles, he found that the pig supposed 
to bein the back of the wagon had made an 
early and successful break for berty. 


The dowager Empress I’rederick of 
Gaormany takes great interest iu all the occu 


| pations of country life and has lately turned 


her attention to bee-keeptlig, which she con 
siders a most useful industry for the peasant 
population. In order to encourage bee-keep 
ing she has become the bonorary Vresident of 
the Wiesbaden District bee Society 


Over 36,000,000 pairs of gloves are 


| 





All the pupils of the school are 


fully three-quarters are worn by ladies. The | 
| value spent Ly them in these articles amounts 
have the means of serving our friends that | 


annually to no less than $7,500,000, One manu 
facturing firm finds employment, 
directly and indirectly, for 59,000 people, and 
at Worcester alone nearly five mfles are coy 
ered by glove factories 


At a dinner party the other night a 
handsome young physican had been partion- 
larly brightand entertatning As the ladies 
left the table clyars were passed and accepted 
by all of the gentlomen but the doctor ‘The 
host looked at him tn astonishment. “Wirat, 
not smoke?” said he; "Why, my dear fellow, 
you lose half your dinner “Yos, Il hnow I 
do," 1epited the doctor; “but if 1 should 
sinoke 1 would lose the whole of it.” 


‘‘Now, Eliza, dear, do listen to me. 
When Henry comes this evening, and you 
pass him the ple, wateh his countenance 
closely.” ‘Yes, mia “If he trembies with 
joy, ask him how he likes your cookery; but, 
if he shudders, Just tmeontlon Casually that 
your mother always attends to the pastry, 
“Don't mention 


alone 


“Oh, ma, how kind of you! 
it. He will hate me; but, when I live with 
you after marriage, all will be explained 


Iu a small district school in Hamp- 


shire a lady teacher was hearing a Class In 
spelling and defining words The word* 

phan” had been correctly spelled, but none of 
the class seeined to Know ite iIneaning After 
wking One ortwo of them, she said, encourag 


“a 


FPAasculinities. 


A spinsters’ club is to be established | Many a man has lost his friends by 


| tendant upon the coming of the lovers’ | in London, marriage terminating member- | 
| ship. 


introducing them to one another, 


Ciirls and billiard-balls kiss each other 
with just about the same amount of real feel 
ing. 

A perfectly proportioned man weighs 
twenty-eight pounds for every foot of lis 
height, 


“Violet, dearest, do you play that 
tune oftent’ asked Hugh Montressor of his 
alllanced, ¥ 

No man is so austere as not to se- 
cretly relish the reputation of having been « 
trifle wild. 

It is a pity that marriage is the only 
remedy that has so far been Invented for cur- 
ing aiove affair 


There are 37,000 women telegraph 
operators in the United States, and the num 
ber ts constantly growing. 


“That new baby of Youngfather’s is 
a romarkably wide-awake child.” ‘So I've 
heard. We live next door to tt.” 


Eight of the ten universities of Great 
Britain now admit women to degrees, aud it 
is expected that Cambridge will soon be the 
ninth. 

Kate: | went to a stercopticon enter 
talnmment the other 
Spooney. Laura: Did you wnjoy the view 
haute: Very much, tndeed. Le was just Ibke 
going through a tunnel 


eipgehht with) = yen be 


Rollingstone Nomuss: Say, Kaysey, 
wot immakos you ulways so sleepy Kiapg eon 
Patters: Well, you know know | uster work 
Lollingstone Nomores: Wot! 
Yes; Luster make night shirts 


Kugeoun Tatteors 


Mr. Charles Fraser, the Scotland Yard 
oMmctal who tis th constant attondance on 
Queen Victoria, isa delightful weutlemau, a 
well asa skilful detective, and has grown to 
be «a great personal favorite with hor Majesty 


Judge: Are you aware of any miti- 
guting clrcumstances In your case? Cilmitoal 
Yos, your Honor; this is the ffttoth tine I 
huve been «arrested tor vagrancy, and | 
thought that perhaps we might met up a iitete 
jJubllee 


A foreign paper says that a woman in 
Germany the other day had to be aworn 
twelve hundred tines Ina sult whieh her de 
fivolvod. This 
ACRNagess Cf Chie Crtbrutsead, beet 


censed husband's ostute wits 
took thiee whole 
she won the sult 


(icorge: Women are still pushing then 
way Intoovery trade, Juch 
just been discharged to make way for a wo 
Well, well! What 
Juck [ win trytop 


Pliat’4 wo, DT hiave 


man, Geore: You have? 
are you wolny to do nowt 
to tunrry the woman, 


“Do you not think, my dear,’’ said a 
doting mother to her 
Adolphus has a yroat talent for saytlug things 
which nobody else says?” 
wmyloy things which nobody over ought to 
say,’ Was the unfeeling responee 


hustwunod, ‘that ous 


“Yes, and also tor 


One of the latest enthusiasts amony 
the followers of the bicycle ts the Crown 
Princess Stephanie, of Austria. Sho haw be 
gun to take lessons, and proposes to ride on nu 
wheel through a part of Logland neat spring 
The Crown Princess ts the widow of rings 
Rudolph 


A lady teacher in one of the publi: 
schools, in trying to eaplain the moaning of 
the word “slowly,” Dlustrated it by walking 
actOss the floor When she asked the Class to 
tell how she walked ale nearly tainted wt 
a boy at the foot of the 
leygyed, tiaaim! 


(lass shouted “Bow 


Robert Buris’ ygreat-yrandson aud 
nauiesake, bls last descendant in the dlroct 
mnie line, has just dled at Dlackhall, nea 
Ldinburgh, aged 52 years. He bad served as 


tynrdener In the kdinburgh 


+; butfor lf years past had been 


a soldier and us 
public garden 
keeper of the powder tayazine at Blackhat 
He left no children 


A New York paper tells of a Ver 
monk bachelor who one day sot the talble tn 
hits lonely abode with plates for lltmisell and 
Hi dinavginary wife and Myve children, He the 
meal clepwin tev cbbane mand oiten wate hie lelpued 
Hibecimestt Gen fevered bie pout Ghae nine quantity on 
enchk of the other plates, and surveyed the 


Prospect, at the anme tlre Computing thie 


comt fle is sthlil a bacheion 


A young man and young woman ot 
~outhoid, Lot, 
week, Whereupon thelr peighbore decided to 
Aw thie 
newly murried couple refined to mothe the 
music Or bie inusic tuakers, the latter forced 
the front door of the house, and entered with 


were tnarriod one eventing last 


sorenaude them wlth « brass band 


their musteal instruinents, Now the bride 
groom has sworn Out warrauts avuloust the 


musiclans On «a Charge of burglary 


The most strenuous upholder of wo 


mans €qgual Capabliities with tm cannot ‘y 
that her inventive faculty ts 50 prolific us hits 
bukt it is, notwithatanliny scCOotmstelistse 

some Very retnarkalble esults Wome 

not only sending int lx of applicatti« 


for patente ii f ‘ ‘ ts vie 


y 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


While Lant in many sections puts an 
end to the celebration of marriages some 
reports of late wedding gown ideas may 
not prove uninteresting. A recent French 
letter on the subject said. 

Kridal gows are so nearly alike in ma- 
terial and vary *o little in style that they 
have become almost a uniform; yet every 
eflort to bring about any marked change 
ends in renewed fidelity to the conven- 
tional white satin gown. Pure white is 
more popular than the cream tints this 
season, and the quality should be very 
rich and heavy. The tancy of slashing 
waists and siceves extends tothe wedding 
gown, and white chiffon is used to All in 
the openings with pearis and silver trim- 
ining® on the edges. The neck may be cut 
out round aod filled in with a guimpe of 
ebiffon, A pretty change is made some- 
times by draping the bodies with a Marie 
Antoinette fichu of white chiffon, and an- 
other by making it in the coat style, with 
ashbort basque and wide reversa turning 
back from achiffon vest. Piaited frills of 
chiffon set in to fall over the draped coliar 
band area pretty fancy, and elbow sleeves 
of chiffon, with a frill below, not un- 
Another way of these 
of the 


are 
common. varying 
gowne isin the fullness and length 
train, which, except for home weidings, is 
usually very jong, and in the trimmings 
of real lace, of which there may be much 
or little. 
Brocaded siike with 


saline or Sa.in 


are oecasionally used for brida 
gowns, but more 
Louis XVI. atyle of dress, with 


preferred A 


flowers 


especially when the 
a coat and 
tablier skirt, is novel gown 


worn byan Foglish bride is made of cream 


satinin a deep tint, with a full bodice 
trimmed belowthe neck band with fes 
toons of pearl and silver trimming. A lace 


cape falis over the shoulders in @ point to 
with lace 
Marie Stuart 


silver belt 


The 


the waist, wherea 
lansein 
sieeves are ruffles and pulls of satin, with 
puMngs of chiffon fora finish. Another 
white peau de 


completes it 


unusual gown is made of 
eyene, aclosely-woven silk, which resem- 
bles cloth, and trimiuned with edgings of 
brown fur and applique flowers of 


Phe bridal dress 


iace on 
the epaulets and waist 
shown is ofivory white satin with a round 
train trimmed with orange blossoms. The 
tx~tioeg ig draped with Krussels lace which 
fails in jong ends on each side of the skirt, 
and haa a Medici collar, yoke and cults of 
erystal and pear! embroidery. The tulle 
veil is attached to a wreath of orange blos 
mts, 

The wedding veil is an 
becoming partof the costume If 
ranged gracefully and to suit the face, but 
otherwise it detracta from the whole effect, 
and anovice inthe artof adjusting this 
article of a bride's dress should never un- 
dertake it. 

The new way of 
over the 
and demure @xpression to the 
néath than the upturned brim, and the ef 
fect is rather topheavy the hair 
fluffed out 80 wide at the sides, 

Hate in Paris are said to 
ished very much in but 
ining are aa elaborate an 


important and 
it is ar 


polsing the hat well 


forebead gives a more serious 


face under 
with 
have dimin- 


the trim- 
{ Divarre as ever, 


aire 


flowers, 


combining sumimer and winter 
lace, feathers and imitation jewels on one 
het. A very atylish theatre hat has a 


capote-like « rown of white velvet covered 
with jet and 
of platted black 
trimming isat 
lace and slee 
Fiowered 
quality, and sometioies striped with satin 


AUDLY Little rim 


the 


sltee| anda 
ehitton 


ittertiv 


while only 


rnament of black 
moire, very eoft and rich in 
are aimmong the new silks in soft shades for 
dressy gowns. 

All the shades 
Violet are very this season for 
cloth dresses and velvet hats, whict 
prettily trimined with flowers 
fur. 

Ribbons whica 


f plua, bellotrope and 
popular 
are 
lace and 
a distinctive feat- 
XVI. and XY. 


copie! for use in sam- 


were 


ure of dress in the I, ulis 
periods are being 
mer fOWRe and hats 


Pretty sieeves for evening dresses are 


madeof a puftof iace, chiffon or tulle, 
with bands of velvet in some bright color 
arranged overthe pufl from the lower 
edge of the arm hole, and caught tightly 
to the lace to hold them in place 
In atollette in Louis NV sivie I 
wide Diack velvet skirt bas a band i sabe 
fur placed eafrom the _ = 
« on 
» " 
ry ” 7 x 
4 ‘ " 
my " 
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with sable fur which oper to reves! 8 
jabot gilet of white lace, terminating UD- 
der a wide waist band concealed at the 
sides and back by a deeply fluted frill of 
the plaid satin lined with white satin. 
Epaulettes of guipure iace, mounted on 
white satin, are framed with sable fur, and 
secured at the bust and back by a large 
rbinestone tutton. The leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves flare at the wrist and are cutin two 
pointa 

The bat of black velvet bas the crown 
encircled with a frill of white velvet and 
sable fur. A large black aigrette, tipped 
with jet, is arranged at the back. 

One of the leading Parisian houses has 
just created two charming silk gowns, 
which would be exceedingly smart for 
teas. The first, an electric-biue prismatic 
silk, with the skirt decorated with (three 
flatwise flounces of notched velvet. The 
bodice has a berthe of the sane velv st at 
the bust; and above, a small collet of vel- 
vet, lined with ermine. The hat worn 
with this effective gown 
velvet garnisned with white piurmes 
shaded with biue, and small heads of 
ermine. The other gown is of quite a dif. 
ferent style, although just as ravissante, 
and is made of sea-green ottoman trimmed 
with panels of a darker shade of velvet, 
blouse of velvetand sleeves of pompadour 
The green ve! vet capote has 
a white satin crown, and is ornamented 
with fans of white lace, a white aigretie 
and choux of green velvet. 

A smart gown is made of dark blue vel 
vet trimmed with white chiffon, ecru lace 
fur. The plain skirt is 
with gray wilk, being 
the foot with hair- 


green tafleta. 


and chinchilla 
lined throughout 
faced six 
cloth, 
The fitted bodice has fluted bas ues at 
the sides and back, anda Louis XV. veat 
of white chiffon enriched with perpendic- 
lace. The large 
chinchilla fur, 


inchea ‘at 


ular rows of narrow ecru 

revers made of 
The velvet collar band is headed bya 
ruffleofchition and finished at the back 
by a jabot of the same. The velvet sleeves 


collar is 


arecut leg o’-mutton shape, and are un- 
adorned 
An attractive jacket ia madeof printed 


very chic for the theater 
when worn with either a black silk or 
velvet skirt. The fronts are open and 
slightly pointed, like an Eton jacket, and, 
spot pink flowers, they form a 
eharioing contrast with whe immense re- 
vers of green satin that disclose a full vest 
of lace falling in a fluunce to the waist, 
Below the revers there is just room on 
each side for two Dig Strass buttons. From 
the under-arm seam springs a fluted 
basque. The sleeves are gigots with green 
satin cu@s and lace ru'tfias. A green satin 
collar is tied in a large double bow at the 


veivet, and is 


being in 


back 
Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJROTS, 
Stammering. A correspondent who 


stammered from childho>* simost up to 
manhood gives a very simple remedy for 
the misfortune: “The remedy is to read 
aloud with the teeth closed, and was stated 
to me thus: “#o into a room where you 
will be quiet and alone, get some book that 
will interest but not excite you, and sit 
down and read two Lours aloud to your 
self, keeping your teeth together. Do the 
saine thing évery two or three days, or 
once a week if very tiresome, always tak- 
read siowly and distinctly, 
Then, 
nversing with others, try to speak 
assiowly and distinctly aa possible, and 
make up your mind that you will not 
stammer.’ Well, I tried this remedy, not 
having much faith in it, I must confess, 
but willing to do almostanything to cure 
myself of such an annoying difficulty, I 
read for two hours aloud with my teeth 
togetber. The first resalt was to make my 
tongue and jaws ache, that is, while I was 
reading, and the next to make me feel as if 
something had loosened my talking ap- 
paratus, for I could spaak with less dif- 
fheulty immediately. The change was so 
great that every one who knew me re. 
marked it. I repeated the remedy every 
tive or six daya for a month, and then at 
longer intervals until cured.”’ 


ing care to 
moving the lips but not the teeth. 


when c 


Apple Fool.—Bake good sharp apples, 
remove the pulp with a spoon, and beat {it 
ittle sifted sugar. T 
an egg and 


upwith ai a tea ip- 


ful use the yoke of a penny 


sponge ake mix together, and rut 


is made of the | 











sage will not burst in frying if it is put 


into tbe pan with a little melted but not | 


hot fat, and cooked slowly until bot 
throughout Fifteen to twenty minutes 


should be allowed for frying sausages, and | 
when done they should be nicely browned, | 


A little butter or lard is best for frying, 
and some pieces of light bread may be 
fried in it when the sausages are done, and 
placed neatly round the edges of the dish. 

Rice Rock Cakes.—Six ounces of flour, 
ground rice, and crushed loaf sugar, three 
ounces of butter, two eggs, ten drops of 
essence of lemon; mix thoroughly, drop 
on a buttered tin witha fork, and make 
them rough; halfa teaspoonful of baking 
powder improves them. 

YVreacle Pie.—Linea pie dish with thin 
paste, cover with treacle as for roly-poly 
padding, and continue alternate layers of 
paste and treacle till the dish is full, finish- 
ing with paste; bake in a moderate oven. 


Australian Meat Soup.—Peel one pound 
of onions and cut up small; put in four 
quarts of water with half a pint of split 
peas and a little pepper and salt; boil 
gently for three hours, or antil the peas 


Australian roast meatand jelly, and pat 
with the soup, and simmer for half an 
hour. Serve with a large dish of well 
boiled potatoes, or, if preferred, pass the 
potatoes through a colander, and place at 
the bottom of the tureen and pour the 
soup Over. 

Omnibus Pudding.—Half a pound of 
flour, half a pound of beef suet, half a 
pound of currants, balf a pound of ral- 
sins stoned, half a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of scraped raw potatoes, and a 
quarter of a pound of scraped carrots, 
mixed together, 

30i1 four houra, 

Oatmeal Cracknels and Scoich Bannocks. 
—Take the finest quality of oatmeal and 
stir in barely enough water to wet it 
through; add a pinch of salt; let it stand 
for ten minutes to swell; then roli it out a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, first flour- 
ing the board and rolling-pin with wheaten 
tlour; cut it with a biscuit cutter, and bake 
in a moderate oven, as these cakes will 
burn quickly, and only require to be of 
the lightest brown. If putin a close jar, 
they will keep for several months. In the 
Highlands they pressrve their bannocks in 
the barrels of oatmeal, and keep them a 
year or 80. 

Vermicelli Pudding.—Take a teaspoon- 
ful of Vermicelli, boil it in a pint of milk, 
and stir it until it is well biended; then 
pour itinto a basin to cool. Now add 
three eggs, a large tablespoontul of mar- 


malade, and sugar to taste. Beat the. 


whole together gently, and pour it into a 


| when it may be drawn out, like fing 

| without breakfast. The ball oan 

| reached when on taking the stick een 

syrup and dipping it into cold Water the 
sugar can be worked like putty, Thy 

crack degree is when the sugar leave, 

| stick clean when dipped into cold 

and snaps into pieces when hit Tha cary, 

mel is the last stage. Init the ®8YTUp be 

comes dark colored and care ig 

that it shall not remain too lon 

fire. A smooth stick is the bent pd ws 

use for testing boiling sugar, Dip the 

stick first into ice water, then into syrup, 

and again into water. After sugar js 

meited it should not be stirred. 


A pinch of cream of tartar added tO the 
sugar when thus placed over the fire wij; 
thus prevent its graining. If the 
boils until it is too hard, add a spoonful ¢ 
water andtry it again, and if the sugar 
begins to grain when working it, @ littis 
water must be added and it must be boiled 
once more, 


An excellent polish for mahogany is 





| 


and with spice to taste. | 


mould in which raisins nave been placed | 


in all its indents. Tie the mould over, | 
boil one hour, and serve with sherry 
sauce. 


Looking glasses should be washed with 
spirits of wine; after drying, powder 
slightly with whiting and polish witha 
leather. Take care thatthe whiting does 
not get into the edge of the frame. If of 
wood, polish with this paste, made as fol- 
lows: Three ounces of common bees’ wax, 
one ounce of white wax, one ounce of curd 
soap, one piatof turpentine, one pint of 
boiled water. Mix the ingredients to- 
gether, add in the water when cold, shake 
the mixture frequently in the bottle, and 
do not use it for forty-eight hours after it 
is made. It should be applied with a 
piece of flannel, the wood polished with a 
duster and then with an old silk rubber. 


Transparent paper for copying draw- 
ings or needlework designs may easily be 
made by placing a sheet of paper over the 
drawing and rubbing it lightly with pure 
benzine. The tracing can then be made, 
and the benzine evaporating leaves the 
paper opaque as before. 


Here are the ingredients necessary for 
making a good cider cup: One pint of 
cider, one sherry giassful of sherry, one 
sherry glassful of vrandy, one liquor glass 
of curacoa, a piece of ice, one-half of an 
orange, sliced, one yellow rind ot a lemon, 
one slice of cucumber, one dash of nut- 
még and sogar to taste. 

To make candy that requires cooking, 
and to be successful, the sugar must be 
boiled to just the degree. Several tech- 
nical names are used by confectioners for 
the different degrees of heat to which the 
syrup is brought ip the operation of candy 
making. Tae smooth degree ind cates a 
thick syrup; dip a stick into it, and if it is 
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made of one part of boiled linseed oi! } 
two parts of alsoholic shellac varnish, The 


are thoroughly softened; take a pound of | mixture must be well shaken, applied ip 


smal! quantities with a woolen cloth, and 
rubbed vigorously. A fine polish will be 
produced. 


Stains of rust may be removed from fine 
linen and similar fabrica without injary 
to the material. The articles must be first 
well soaped, as if they were to be washed 
in the ordinary way. An iron is heated, 
and on this is laid a wet cloth. When the 
heat makes the cloth steam the rust stain 
is laid on it, and a little oxalic acid is 
rubbed on with the finger. The heat and 
the moisture hasten the effect of the acid 
on the rust, and when this has disap 
peared the soaping and washing may be 
continued. 

An authority on the chemistry of foods 
cautions housewives against cooling loaves 
of bread too rapidly after taking them 
from the oven. ‘Much of the souring of 
bread,’’ he says, ‘‘18 doubtless due to lack 
of care during cooling.’’ Bread is, espec- 
ially while warm, a good soil forthe de 
velopment of the various kinds of moulds 
and bacteria. A loaf of bread, hot from 
the oven, taken intoa poorly ventilated 
room filled with people, will become sour 
in the course of two or three hours. 

<nsinneienaneamilipeiesllieasianltiaadiitiliaiis 

LinEpv.—A French author who was once 
employed to contribute a sérial story ws 
newspaper, paid tor by the line, was in 
the habit of introducing such passages as 
these, each phrase making a line. 

“Have you seen him ?”’ 

“T have,” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” 

‘*W here ?”’ 

‘*Here,”’ 

‘When ?” 

“To day.’’ 

“Then he lives ?’’ 

‘*He does,’’ 

“Ah!” 

The publisher rebelled, and said, “! 
must havea new contract. We will pay 
you by the letter, not by the line,”’ 

“But my contract says that! am tobe 
paid by the line.”’ 

‘‘Yes; but your contract does not my 
that I shali not end the story when! 
please. If you do not consent, | shall put 
the words ‘The End’ at the close of the 
next installment of your story, and print 
no more of it.’’ 

The author reflected for a minute 

“Very well,” said he—“I will take my 
pay hereafter by the letter, provided you 
let the story run on until I bave quite 
finished it.” 

‘‘Agreed,’’ said the publisher. 

When the publisher came to read the 
next instalment of the story, he found 
that the author had introduced two new 
characters, who stam mered dreadfully, 
and whose talk ran after this wanper— 
“4C.0-0-0-0-c-¢ can you not bb b- b-b-break 
the d-d-d d-d dreadful news g¢ ¢ 868 Et 
gently to our m-m m m-m-m m master’ 
‘N-n-n-n-neeeeee-ver, G-g-g 6-88809' 
murmured the grief-strickeD Valentine. 
‘{ should r-r r-r-r r rather b-b-b-burst apo? 
him s-s-s #6s-s-s suddenly with the an-D- 
n-n-n nou-ou ouncement, and not prolong 
his s-s-s-s-sutferings with sus p-p-P- PPP 
6-6-ense !'’’ 

The horrified publisher saw in (is sort 


of dialogue a dreadful and terribly costly 
alphabetical procession. He sent for ( 
author and agreed toreturn W | e ol 
arrangement. 
Assoon as the autbor aga at 
« s pay by the line * ering 
vast and Valentine were ’ ers! 
a ely fate, a he sbort paragr™ 
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Recent Book Jssues., | 


Many who are musical in a vocal or in- 
strumental way, often regret their in- 
ability to procure the latest musical pro- 
ductions at anything like what they deem 
a reasonable price. With a view tochang- 
ing this state of things, R. J. Ralston «& 
Co., 207 South 11th Street, Phila, have 
begun the publication of a series of sheet 
music compositions for voice and piano 
that while being thoroughly new and 
down to date are sold at popular rates, 
Dance music, sentimental, comic songs 
and other compositions are included. 
“What Happened to O'Hara” and 
«’Grady’s Trolley Party’’ are two rol- 
licking songs bound to make a hit wher- 
ever heard. ‘A Rustic Dance’”’ by Howell 
and the “Dancers Delight Schottische’’ are 
also compositions overflowing with spirit 
and melody. “Since Mollie Moved Away” 
isa very pretty ballad that has already be- 
come a favorite. They are all of easy 
vocal or instrumental execution and will 
be found decidedly tuneful additions to 
the music of the day. . 

‘‘Diana’s Hunting’’ by Robert Buchanan 
is the latest issue in the very interesting 
Twentieth Century Series” of novels pub- 
lished by The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, The book is beauti 
fully printed and bound and contains a 
number of good illustrations. For sale by 
Porter «& Coates. 








FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The complete novel in the February 
issue of Lippincott’s is “Ground-swells,”’ 
by the well-known writer, Mrs, Jeannette 
H. Walworth. The scene is in New York 
city, and the heroine is, or tries to be, a 
New Woman. The miscellaneous articles 
are of the usual high charater and the 
poetry of the number is by Joseph Whar- 
ton, Charles G. D. Roberts and Clinton 
Scollard. Published in this city. 

The fiction in the February number of 
“The (Juiver’’? comprises installments of 
stories, all illustrated. The others articles 
are of the usual bigh character and the de- 
partwents contain much information, 
There is an attractive pictorial supplement 
entitled ‘Labors of Love for Christ’s 
Lambs.’’ Published in New York. 





A Boy’s Temptation. 


BY OLIVE BELL 





son looked at the slip of paper he 

held in his thin fingers, a second 

time, before he could fully realize that 

Benjamin Frey, the millionaire banker, 

had given him a check for five dollars! It 
occurred in this way. 

Frederic Watson wasthe eldest of six 


66 [*" VE dollars!’ Young Frederic Wat- 





all the years he had toiled to help his 
parents, he had never sullied his name by 
the commission of a mean or dishonest act. 

He had been moral, temperate, and in- 
dustrious always; and the younger chil- 
dren had trusted to his guidance, with 
implicit faith in his ability. How could 
he betray that trust? The blush of shame 
dyed his cheeks, as he thought of the 
possible results. No!he must not for a 
moment dream of taking advantage of 
Mr. Frey’s mistake—for mistake it was, 
let him reason as he would. The now in- 
valid father, who considered him a marvel 
of prudence, and honesty, must not be de- 
cieved—the mother who had trained him 
to despise trickery of all kinds, must not 
be disgraced! And thus through all that 
Winter day, that slip of paper in his 
pocket-book, came between him and his 
daily duties. Satan was not idle either, 
for as any man knows, if he sees the 
slightest weakness in any soul, he will 
follow it up, and accomplish its ruin at 
last. He brought some specious argu- 
mnenta to bear on Frederic, but without 
avali. Circumstances too, made it pecu- 
liarly hard for him to resist this tempta- 
tion. The winters of ‘91-5, were especi- 
ally hard on the wage-worker’s, and that 
morning his younger brother, had come 
home with the despairing news, ‘‘F red, the 
works have closed down; what will we 
do!’ That evening when Frederic was 
putting away his books, he noticed the 
eyes of one of his employer’s fixed on 
him, with curious intentness, 

“Frederie,”’ said the xindly old man, 
who pitied the boy from his heart, but 
owing to business depressions, was unable 
to pay him morethan starvation wages, 
“how are you getting along at home ?”’ 

“Not very well, sir,’’ frankly replied 
Frederic. ‘Will was thrown out of work 
to-day, and Jessie, was suspended yester- 
day.”’ 

‘And there is no prospect of present em- 
ployment, I suppose.”’ 

“No, sir; work is hard to get.”’ 

“Yes,’’ sighed his employer, ‘and | am 
sorry. I may go under myself. But re- 


| member, Frederic, ‘honesty is the best of 


policy.’”’ 

Frederic flushed hotly, for somehow, 
he imagined his employer laid peculiar 
stress on the word “honesty.’’ Had Mr. 
Frey discovered his mistake and told him ? 
It was more than likely, for the two men 
were staunch friends. Were they weigh- 


| ing him? Well—they should not find him 





children who were reaping the benefits of | 


an improvident father’s wild-goose specu- 
lations. Few men had started out in the 


| private charity. 
Frederic Watson, of five dollars, was so at | 


world with better prospects of success than | 


lemuel Watson. 
worse use of their opportunities—for the 


frenzy of growing rich without either | 


physical, or financial capital, had seized 
him, and the result was—failure ! 

Benjamin Frey was a distant relative of 
the family—an eccentric bachelor—and it 
had never once occurred to him, that a Lit- 
\lé financial help,would be gratefully ac 
cepted by the struggling children, whose 
energy and ability was sorely taxed to 
make *‘both ends meet.’’ 

lrederic had been sent to his office on 
an @rrand, and something in the tired 
young face and dejected attitude of the 
boy, aroused the dormant sympathies of 
the millionaire, and the check was the re- 
sult. Frederic’s face flushed crimson, and 
With a confused 
boy—for be was not quite eighteen— 
walked out into the frosty morning air, 
looking more bewildered than pleased. 

“Five dollars,” he kept repeating, ‘‘yes— 


he distinctly said five dollars. And yet—” | 


he held the slip of paper close to his eyes, 
and scanned the figures eagerly, ‘the 
oo calls for five hundred! O, what will 

do 7? 

Frederic turned hot, then cold, as he 
fully realized the banker’s mistake. His 
face burned, and he unconsciously bared 
his head, tor something seemed weighing 
him down, and he could not get his breath 
for the tumult of thoughts aroused by the 
possibilities this mistake held for him, 
and the coniforts it might mean, for the 

ttle flock at home. 

Sut he did not 


né6an he said five 


Yet few men had made | 


wanting. 

Benjamin Frey was seated in his luxur 
ious office that evening, and from the ex- 
pression in his face, his clerks knew that 
something had disturbed him. He had 
always been what people called ‘a hard 
men,’ selfish to a degree, and arrogantly 
proud of his own financial success, His 
employees were kept under iron rule, 
and poor wages, and he was never known 
to contribute a dollar to either public, or 
Therefore, his gift to 


variance with bis genera! policy, that had 
it beeome known, would have created con- 


| sternation among his workmen. 


When the door opened, and Frederic 


| Watson entered, the willionaire looked 


up sharply. The day had closed in, with 
gusts of snow and sleet, and the boy’s face, 


others. Frederic was given a paying 


for his kindness, broke the crust around 


alized the truth of the proverb “‘it is better 
to give, than receive.’’ 

“And who knows,’’ Frederic often re- 
marks to his mother, “but we may in- 
herit his millions yet.’’ 

For Frederio’s sake, we hope they will. 


eanesinieaennetaenieiillllliaraiiasamidiaiaitiasta : 

A Doa’s ToiLerrr.—It may not be ger- 
erally known that there are certain tailors 
and outfitters in Paris who make a speci- 
ality of the supply of wearing apparel for 
dogs. 

Enter one of these establishments and 
you will see displayed a large assortment 
of garments suitable for all sizes and 
varieties of the canine race. 

Some lady of fashion wishes to take her 
pet to a reception; she pays a visit to the 
costumier, who at a moment’s notice, is 
ready to supply all that is required in the 
matter of shape, color and material as be- 
fitting the occasion. It is wet, the “poor 
dear’’ may catch cold—a water-proof coim- 
bining elegance, comfort and impermea- 
bilty is at bis disposal. 

A journey is contemplated—in that case 
a dust coat will come in useful, alsoa 
shaw! in case of draughts. In fact, the 
most delicate lady in the land scarcely 
finds it easier to supply ber own wants 
than those of her favorite companion, the 
dog. 

Weare informed that a gentleman re 
cently boughta complete traveling cos- 
tume for his spaniel, which was subject to 
coldsin the winter. The coat was fitted 
with pockets, intended for the accommo- 
dation of brushes, pocket handkerchiefs, 
railway tickets, etc. But a dog that re- 
spects itself will not be content to wear 
splendid outer garments whilst reglecting 
its underclothing. Ah! no; he is too deli 
cately bred for that. He must have his 
dozen shirts made of cambric or silk, and 
embroidered with the monogram of his 
owner, 

Last, but not least the shoes, Until re- 
cently these weresimply shapeless leather 
bags. Asan improvement, wo have now 
India rubber shoes, the elasticity of which 
allows them to be more easily modelled w 
the foot. A tailor, describing in a daily 
paper the marriage of au Ainbassador’s 
daughter, says: “Il made for his excel- 
lency’s dogs and thoseof his daughter a 
dainty gala outfit of the same color and 
material as the liveries of the footman.”’ 

After the ceremony, when the young 
bride returned fromm church and mounted 
the grand staircase at the Embassy, where 
lunch was provided, she was met by her 
doga thus attired and held in leash by tiv- 
eried servants holding silken cords orna- 





| was almostas white as the snow on his | 


murmur of thanks, the | 


coat. And as the banker’s keen eyes 
scanned the boy, he noticed, that every 
stitch of his clothing, trom head to foot, 
| was worn threadbare, and that the thin 
hands were gloveless, and red with cold. 

“Mr. Frey.’’ began Frederick, with a 
tremor in his 
made a wistake in filling out this check, 
It was for five dollars, instead of five hun- 
' dred,”’ 

“Ah!’ The banker picked up the slip of 
paper laid down before him. ‘I thought 
1 bad made a mistake, but was not quite 
positive. But my boy,” and his keen eyes 
fixed themselves on the worn face, “were 
you not tempted to get it cashed, just as it 
stood 7?” 

“1 was,” frankly replied Frederic, who 
candidly confessed his reflections, adding 
some information about the pinching at 
home, 

Mr. Frey’s eyes were moist with sym- 
pathy—a feeling, he was almost a stranger 
too—when the boy finished his story, by 
saying—-‘But we will pull through some 


way and have plenty, when business 
brightens up.’’ 
Mr. Frey pushed the slip of paper to- 


wards Frederie. 
“There, my boy, take that for your hon- 


eaty t cashed to-morrow morning, 
and make y ir fan y comfortaDdié | wi 
see W at i n 


inented with bouquets of orange blos 
somes, 


the heart of the selfish man, and he re- | 


| 
position in his counting house, Will and | tainty. 
Jessie, were found suitable employment, | cases of indomitable will overcoming phy- 
and the appreciation the family manifested | sical restrictions. 


end Zeb Twitchell 


| anteed 





This is not the only example of the kind 


that may becited. He goes on to say: 


“For the marriage of a great financier’s | 


daughter | made from 
bridal toilets of white faille trimmed with 
real lace and garlands of orange fiowers 
for the dogs of the bride. I superintended 


measurements | 


all the details down to the boots, which | 


were made of satin.’”’ 
A A A 
A Buinv Buiipes.—One of the mow’ 
famous yacht designers in the world, Mr. 
John B. Herreshofl, an American, is blind, 


| and has been so afflicted since he was w#ix 


fresh young voice, ‘you | 


teen years old. He yoes to his works 
every morning at nine o'clock, and with 
out one moment’s hesitation walks 
straight to bis desk, takes outa bunch of 
keys, selects the right one, and opens the 
desk. 

Its pigeonholes aro filled with papers 
and desigos, yet he picks out any particu- 
lar document that he may want, entirely 
by memory and sense of touch, which has 
been developed in # most extraordinary 
degree. He works out great probleme in 
matbematica in his head, and 6volves 
wonderful devices in mechanics without 
the aid of a secretary, Or pen Or paper. 

A amal! model of the yacht, showing Ul: 
plan upon which it is to be constructed |- 
made, and the blind man, sometinnies ait- 
ting before it for days, runs his hands 
lightly over its lines, thus getting 4 | ér- 
fect picture of the shape of the boat in his 
head. Many changes suggest Lherns6i ves 
to bim, and be works them out with math- 


ematical precision to test their corr: 
ness. 

A few inches more of depth at @ 
point nay moat Lie amiide nl er of 
era 6 ~ ar | 4 “ 
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heavy-weather capacities, and all this Mr. 


Herreshoff plans with the gr eateat cer- 
His is one of the most noticeable 





— 


WONDERFUL Mosquitons.—The Kever- 
was the moat noted 
Methodist preacher in Vermont for shrewd 


and laughable sayings, 


In the pulpit he maintained a suitable 
gravity of manner and expression, but 


out of the pulpit he overflowed with fun. 


Occasionally he would, if emergency 
seemed to require, introduce something 
queer In 4 sermon for the sake of arousing 
the flagging attention of his hearers. 

Seeing that bis audience were getting 
sleepy, he paused in his discourse, and 
then proceeded as follows. 

“Brethen, you haven't any idea of the 
sufferings of our missionaries in the now 
settioments, on account of the mosquitoes 
in some of these regions being enormous. 
A great many of them would weigh a 
pound, and they will get on logs and bark 
when the missionaries are passing.” 

By this time all ears and eyes were open, 
and he proceeded to finish his discourse. 
The next day one of his hearers cailed 
him to account for telling lies in the pul- 
pit. 

“But I didn’t say one of them would 
weigh a pound; I said a great many, and 
I think a million of them would.” “But 
you say they barked at the mi-sionaries,”’ 
“No, no, brother—I said they would Ket 
on logs and bark.’’ 

——_—_—_> - ss 

LovALry.—Is there nothing in which we 
Owe unhesitating allegiance and unvary 
ing loyalty ? May we yield to every pass 
ing whim and flutterin aimless vacilla- 
tion with impunity? Assuredly not. Thore 
is a constancy binding and imperative 
upon us which makes room for all pro. 
gress and isin aline with all growth. It 
is constancy to our highest ideal—to truth, 
to duty, to ourselves, to one another. It 
tolerates no balf-way stations; it is con- 
tent with no given point of attainment It 
honors and clings toall that is noble, all 
that is pure, all that is true, all that is wine, 
as far as it can be discovered; and it 
loosens its hold on one step only to take 
another in the same direction. 

—— - —>—__ 

THe German Emperor, it ia said, i 
fonder of Shakespeare than of any other 
author, 
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Humorous. 


rok INSTANCE 


litwelikkes full oft do turn te love 
“An lnetance “Hlere recelve tt 
The more we hate to go to bed 
The more we hate to leave it 





(ood skylight—The sun. 
\'sually temporary insanity 
of mind 


A rather 


Time out 


uncomfortable seat—The 


neat of 


Why does a person who is poorly lose 
not feel 


his sense of touch? —Lecnuse he does 


well 
‘Here's where | yet in my work,’ 
it on the overcoat he 


said the tailor as he yp 
had made for himself 
Waiter: What shal! | yet for you? 
Vrofessor, absent minded, reading the bill | 
of fare’ lam busy now, ask me after dinner 


Artist, exhibiting ap antique : There’s 


cites bitl pote kewl up tr bicouase 


tnapprectative friend Why on earth didn't 
yom wet the reste tt’ 

she: Yes; thatis Mr. Gamboye, the 
artist, He ts wedded to his art 


He Judging from bie appearance I il 


my that be didn't marry for money 


(‘rusty : So you're yoing to be mar- 
tied, whi” What wil yo le wie t! woll 
comes toe your doort 

\ ] (eetl L'il wmiy wifes fecal fran lecornie 
imho biscuits, and Chien Poll sell lite shir 


luring a serics of wel days, a yventie- 


oan ventured te conpyratuiat hil iteretin 
maker 

“Ve lismt as auil very we it, the pe gehle 
trea Chiesa Clrewre sothiiny whatever fevbinge Ona 


paragols 


Mditor: Yes, your poem will have to 


be returned Tlie tden te ver mevewd, Leal Ghee 
Vvereos Ilinp somewhat 

pring bard Well, LT cum account for that 
lihaedla very lad attack of rlheumatisi when 


I wrote them 


“Tt understand you are a yvraduate, 
Miss Pid youever study Rigltsl literature 
ternmny extent’ 

Ol, merey, yor, we had Iogye for brenkfast, 
Hihecon for dinner, Larmih for ten, and Lower tn 
Chievo Nerrbiagg 

A schoolmaster who asked a small 
pruapell cel why Ohie Uifmee of the oarth con 
iste, sul Was prowmpely answered “land and 


| the stakes and lit out; “bat ‘taint no 


water,’ Varied the question sligltiy, that the 
fact might bo tinpressed on the boy's mind, | 
snd asked, “What, then, do land and water 
make?’ to whieh came the tumediate re 


sponse, Mud.’ 

A speculative Scotch ventieman wish- 
tiny to dispose of attract 
purchasers, he printed the followtnig placard 

“Patensive snle of live stock, comprising 


Bote lees, sO, to 


not less than one hundred and forty thousand | 


head, with an unitmited right of pasturage.” 
The tngentous trick succeeded to admira 
tlon, for bis stock brought high prices 


Applicant: No; I didn’t git no fixed 
where lL was last. | worked on time, 

Were you discharged? 
IL eapectod to ble 
ineotn 


agen 
Basitess ian 
Appitemnt 
yeurs, but they discharged 
years for beta’ good 
Phat's 


there 
thiee 


You, att 
four 

Business man estima Where did 
you work 


Appitcemnt 

lt was an hour or two past midnight 
and Mr Tug way 
ay, and louttertag auygrily to liimectf 
matter Mrs. Jag 


Lu the ponttenttars 


wae furlbling ubout in the 


temas 
“Wohhat's the 


called ont 


why, from the thoor above 

“There's two hatracks here, iw unhawered 

‘an’ | don't know witch one t anys tas’ dint 

on 
ou Ve pot twa hats, went you re 

crlrmed Mi ur wy “hia them: on both,’ 


The risipy orator of the backwoods ot 


Canada was lately addressing the assembly of 
fellow patriots. In the course of tits speech 
hile patriotism was bubbbltny over lits elo 
UuUeNnoOe WAS Bw Surptine to even ltimiself, fon 


this is what lie usserted 

“The British lion, whether tt 
leserte of Africa oF climbdne the fo 
Atneitou, will not draw tn hts horus of 
Mite lis «hel 


ie Pamaiertiiyg Glie 
wnsts of 
retire 


Awony the advertisements in a Ger- 


Wah paper there lately appeared the follow 
ing 

“The gentieman who found the purse with 
money in the Blumenstrasse is requested to 
forward tt to the address of the loser as hie 
Was recognized 

A few days afterwards the reply was tn 
met tal 

“The recognized gentleman whi picked 
i purse in the Liulinenstrasse re ests thie 


Oper to call at his house 


The following story is told of the Rev. 


tht Morse At association dinner «a debate 
micveet WS La? Elie ise of the cml bringing 
ire Phe doctor took the firwiat 
1 tive ‘ poncul Was , z te 


| keep her above every 


THE 





CouLpn’: se Brat.—A farmer came into 
a grocery store the other day, and ex- 
hibited to the eyes of an admiring crowd 
an enormous egg, about six inches long 
which he avowed to have been laid by one 
of bisown hens. He had it pecked in cot- 
ton, and wouldn't allow anybody to banale 
it for fear of breaking the phenomenon. 

The grocery man examined it with the 
rest, and, intending to chaff the country- 
man, said, — 

“Pshaw! I've get something in the egg 
line that will beat that.’’ 

“I'll bet you five dollars you baven’t!” 
ssid the countryman, getting excited. 

“Take it up,” replied the groceryman; 
and, going bebind the counter, he brought 
out a wire egg-beater. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing in the egg iipe that will beat it, I 
guess,’ said be, reaching for the stakes. 

“Hold on, there,” said the farmer; “let's 
see you beat it,’’ and he banded it to the 
grocer. 

The latter held out bis band for it, but 
dropped it in surprise on the counter, 
where it broke two soup plates and a plat- 
ter. It was of solid iron painted white. 

“Some folks think they’re tarnation 
cute,” muttered the farmer, as he pock eted 
use 
buckin’ against the solid tacts!” 

<< 

KNEW ALL Anout 1T.—He came into the 
office looking greatly worried. 

“1 wish,” said he to the advertising 
man, “to advertise a lost dog, and I want 
you to putitin big type—the bigger the 
better —any say I'll give ten dollars for 
the return of the animal. Now | think of 
it, you can double the reward, for I've got 
to have that dog back.’’ 


“When was he lost ?’’ the ad- 


inquired 
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Philade! phia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. ° 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GO SAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND . 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description 
ramet for Ladies and Gen " 
ay A Y Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their ove beats wes eee one 
y LALFS6. . 
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the head to neck, No. 2. 
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forehead as over e 
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of the . 

have always ready for sale a splendid Stock 

@ante Wigs. Tou Ladies’ W Half W 
Frisettes, Braids, Curie, etc,, besutifally man “ 
tured, and as cheap asany establishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Halr. 


This ra cx has been manufactared and sold a’ 
Dol s for the i fifty y and ite merits arr 
guch that, while it has never yet advertised, tie 
demand for it & steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLABRD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when tle 
Hair is natarally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Edmon Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the bair 


in England. 
MKS. EUVMONDSON GORTER. 
ak Tho 
Norwich, Norf 


of 


and. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract. «f 
Vegetabie Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great aivantage. My hair, from rapidi: 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept it 
in ite wonted thickness and strength. It is the t 
wash | have ever used, 

A. W. BUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MBBS. KICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phils 

I bave frequently, during a number of years, usd 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 du re 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
aod healthful cleanser of the har. 

Very re 


Nov., 2, *88. 





vertising wan. 
* Yosterday. 
my boys and fatied to return 
“Couldn't the boy tell you where he lost 


the dog?” 

“No: be was lost with 
haven't found hii yet.’’ 

“What!” exclaimed the pbewspaper man, 
“You don’t mean to say that the doy is | 
lostand you are only advertising for the | 
return of the dog?” | 

‘Certainly | do. The boy will be re- | 
turned free of cost, but it takes money to 
get a dog back. | know all aboutit. I’ve 
lost them beth before.”’ 

And the newspaper man had accumu- 
lated some more knowledged. | 

P< a 

INFLUENCE OF AVI ECTION.—There is a | 
good deal of canting about involuntary af- 
fection in the world, and ali that; but a | 
young lady should never let such foolish | 
notions enter ber head. She should allow 
the pride of sonscious strength of mind to | 
foolish, vain and | 
nonsensical pretence towards this precious 
fop, and that idle attendant on a lady’s | 
will. She should lay it up in her heart as 
an immutabie principle, no love can last if 
not based upon a right and calm estima. 
tion of good qualities; or at least, that if 
the object upon which it is lavished be not 
one whose heart and whose head are both 
right, misery will surely be ber portion. 

A sudden preference for a stranger is a 
very doubtrul kind of preference, and the 
lady who allows berself to be betrayed 
into such silly kind of affection, without 
knowing a word of the man’s character or 
his position, is guilty of indiscretion which 
not only retiects unfavorably upon her 
good sense, but argues badiv forthe nature 
and ground work of that affection. 


the dog, and | 


Hie went away with one of | 





tfully, 
LEONAKD MYERS 
#£x-Member of Congress, 5th Diatrict. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale snd retail, and 
appiied professionally by 


‘ 
DOLLARD & CO. 
12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
UADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 
None but i’ractical Male and Female Artiste km 
ployed. 
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Were 
MAS. also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken 
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GEO. PB. BENT, Manutacturer 
245°253 Washington Boul,, CHICAGO, L.5. A. 


Dont buy a Pinno or Organ until you hear 
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For Lebanon and Harris —Ex 
m, 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.00 a m, 
day—Express, 4.00, 7.30 a m. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 \, 
11..3pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.42 am, p m, 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.065 a m, 1.980 p m, 
6.00 p m. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Ex 8.35, 10, 
am, 4.00 11.30 p m. Sumkay—lexpeese” bya “4 
11.30pm,. Additional for Shamokin—Express, week- 





days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 a m. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestuut Street and South Street Wharves; 
Week-days— Express, 9.00, am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pm. 
Accommodation, &,.00a m, 4.30, 6.30pm. 8 
~—Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, &@a 

4.4 pm. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 am. 4.39 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 5.00 am, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 8. 
Teuth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
al stations. 

Unioo Transfer Company will call for and check 


baggage from hotels and residences. 
|. A. SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOC 
General Superintendent. General Passenger 
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OOKKEEPING SiMPLIFLED, 
(WAGGENER'S. 
Matled on receipt of price, $1.00. nd 
for Circular. C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 
227 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





"INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
| PIANO & OR & ORGANS 


Auyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee Kiver,’’ either *‘in the head,*’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ARY PREVIOUS KROWLEDEE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and witb good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist- 


ance of this §IBE 
By giving the student the power to play 


(MMEBIATELY (welve tunes of different character 

this number of pleces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice witb tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CERTS. l’ostage 
Stamps, 2's, taken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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=Try a cake ofit,and be convinced.= 
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